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COLQUHOUN'’S VICTORY. 


By A. WERNER. 
Z. 


WAS taking my summer holiday in the Highlands—never mind 

how many years ago. At that time I occupied a responsible 

post at one of the largest asylums in the south of England; and I 

need not say that when I could get away for a rest and change I 
made them as complete as possible. 

This time I took no companion. My nervous system was 
thoroughly overtaxed, and I wanted to be alone, to yield myself to 
the healing influences of the hills and the sky. I made my way to 
Loch Awe side, and took two rooms in a cottage standing by itself 
at some little distance from the hamlet of Kilchrenan. From my 
window I could see, through a gap between two rounded hills, a bit 
of the loch and the hills on the Sonachan side, the woods running 
down to theshore, and the scattered clumps and lines of trees higher 
up, and beyond them the sheets of green moorland swelling up in an 
uneven line against the sky. 

In front of the cottage ran the narrow road which led, by many. 
windings, to Taycreggan Pier. Just beyond it some willow bushes 
marked the edge of a rough grass field, sloping up to the wilder moor 
beyond, with its sheets of bracken and grey rocks breaking through 
the soil, and patches of heather just flushing into blossom. On this 
moorland, about a quarter of a mile away, stood a grey stone cottage 
with a slate roof, just an ordinary four-roomed cottage, but of slightly 
higher pretensions than the thatched one in which I had taken up my 
quarters. Behind it the moor ran up into a crest of granite rock, 
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whose jagged peak I could just see from my window above the 
cottage roof. 

I heard that it was occupied by a family of the name of Colquhoun i 
—summer visitors like myself. Having come (as I have said) in F 
search of rest and solitude, the information made very little difference 
to me. 

It was perfect weather. I would rise early—sometimes even at 
daybreak— swallow a glass of milk, and, putting some biscuits into my 
pocket, stroll away wherever my fancy led me, turning off as soon \ 
as possible from the beaten track to the untrodden hill-side. Some- 
times I would take a book with me—an old, restful book : Bacon, or 
Sir Thomas Browne, or the “ Morte d’Arthur ”—and read snatches now 
and then ; but most often I was content to lie on the heather, gazing 
at the hills in their wonderful, ever-changing aspects, drinking in the 
pure, blessed air, and trying to forget that such things as mental 
patients existed in this world. 

After a week or so of this solitary lotus-eating I felt sufficiently 
restored to attempt something more active, and unpacked my fishing- 
rods ; after which I had many an hour of contemplative enjoyment 
by the water-side. Sometimes I took a boat and rowed myself 
about, fishing, or resting, or reading, as the spirit moved me. 

It thus happened one afternoon that I had pulled into the 
landing-place of the little island of Innishail, when my attention was 
attracted by the evolutions of a man in a Canadian canoe. He 
seemed to be drifting in a curious way, and I soon made out that he 
must have lost his paddle and been caught in one of the cross- 
currents between the islands. I turned my own skiff, rowed after 
him, and was soon near enough for him to throw me a rope and let 
me take him in tow. 

“Thanks!” he said ; “ it was stupid of me to try a thing like this 
in waters I don’t know. I got into the current of the Awe, and 
dropped my paddle—I don’t quite know how—in pushing her off 
from a rock I was drifting up against. Sorry to give so much 
trouble.” 

We landed on the island and pulled in the canoe to see if she 
had sustained any damage, and I had time to size up my new ac- 
quaintance. He was a tall, well-made fellow, apparently a little 
over thirty, dark, with finely-cut features and wavy hair. He 
looked strong and healthy, bronzed by sun and wind; yet I 
noticed a strange bloodless pallor underneath the tan, something 
that seemed to accentuate the intense darkness of the eyes 
and eyebrows. There was something about him that I liked, 
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without very definitely knowing why—something that had a deeper 
root than mere good looks or good manners. I have never felt this 
undefinable attraction towards man or woman without finding on 
further acquaintance that there was a reason for it. 

The canoe was all right, but since she was useless without the 
paddle we agreed to row back in my boat and tow her along. And 
in the meantime we sat among the graves, and talked—as perfect 
strangers who feel drawn to one another sometimes will—of nothing 
personal, but of winds, and skies, and the everlasting hills, and life 
and death. When we parted at Taycreggan I vaguely understood 
that he was staying not far off, but neither of us had thought of 
asking the other’s name. 


II. 


That night was one of exquisite starlight—the moon did not rise 
till late. I smoked a last cigar in the garden before turning in, then 
climbed to my chamber, and stepped to the window, the matchbox 
and unlighted candle in my hand, to take a last look at the sky. 
My attention was caught, however, by the lighted window on the 
upper floor of the cottage on the moor, which presented rather a 
curious appearance. The light was suddenly obscured, then shone 
out again, then was darkened once more. This continued so long 
that, my curiosity being thoroughly roused, I took from my portman- 
teau a tolerably powerful telescope which I had with me and directed 
it at the house. 

I started, and nearly dropped the instrument. My acquaintance 
of the morning passed and repassed the window several times, evi- 
dently in a high state of excitement, with a drawn claymore in his 
hand. I could see him flourishing it round his head, and making 
passes and lunges as if at some invisible opponent; and then a 
woman came forward and threw herself upon him as if to disarm 
him, and he struggled with her, and for a moment seemed about to 
run her through. As I was thinking whether I ought to start for the 
house, and what I could do when I got there, the figures disappeared 
and the light shone out undisturbed. I watched for awhile, but 
could see nothing. Then the woman’s figure came forward and 
drew down the blind, and shortly afterwards the light went out. 

Surely, I reasoned with myself, there had been nothing to worry 
over. Clearly, the woman had not been killed. Perhaps she and 
her husband had only been trying a stage effect with a view to private 
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theatricals—ignorant or oblivious of the fact that they were over- 
looked. Anyhow, no one could make it out to be my business, I 
told my conscience with rather an injured feeling. Yet I felt 
strangely restless, and decided on another stroll before going to bed. 
I crossed the road, and walked over the moor in the direction of the 
cottage, afterwards patrolling round and round the latter for nearly 
an hour; but I could neither hear nor see anything out of the way, 
and retired to bed slightly ashamed of my own alarm. 

Next morning, on descending to breakfast at eight, I found among 
my letters one from an old college friend, now settled in Ayrshire. 
Our paths in life had widely diverged, but we still met from time to 
time—had done so, in fact, not many months before. 

“‘ Dear Stevenson,” the letter ran, “I have just heard something 
which reminds me that you are spending your holiday on Loch Awe 
side, and may, if so disposed, be of infinite service to an afflicted 
family. Seriously, old friend, I must tell you about something which 
bothers me. I don’t know if you ever met Colquhoun—Colquhoun 
of Craigmore. I have known him since we were boys together—was 
very intimate with him, I may say, as long as the poor fellow was 
himself. There was a certain queerness and want of balance in the 
family—never, so far as I know, any absolute insanity—but he, if he 
has never crossed the border-line, has at times come very near it. 
There have been, I think, financial worries since his marriage, four 
years ago, which have made matters worse—certainly they seem 
tending to some sort of crisis. He has always been subject to fits of 
a kind of Berserker rage, but of late these have become terribly 
frequent on the very slightest provocation—sometimes on none at all. 
He does not drink, in fact he is remarkably abstemious as a rule ; 
but a very small dose of alcohol makes a devil of him. 

“ You will wonder why I tell you all this; but I have just learnt 
that they are to be near neighbours of yours, having taken a cottage 
on Loch Awe side, which by all accounts must be quite near the 
one where you are staying. The complete change should do him 
good, but I am not at all easy at the thought of his poor wife. She 
insisted on going with him, thinking it the best thing that could be 
done. If you could keep an eye on him, you might arrest no one 
knows what horror. 

“ Another reason why I write you is this. Of course he ought to 
be in an asylum—all his friends see it—but the law is the difficulty. 
No one can be placed under restraint, as you know, without the 
testimony of a medical man who has himself seen the patient’s con- 
dition. But poor Colquhoun has enough of the infernal cunning of 
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the insane to pull himself together and act as if he were all 
right so long as the doctor’s eye is on him. There are diffi- 
culties in the way of getting him to a specialist at a distance, or 
of getting one down to see him; and besides, he always recovers 
his self-control in the presence of a stranger, even though he does 
not know him to be a medical man. Do for God’s sake see what 
you can do. I know it is a great deal to ask, but I am sick at 
heart with the thought of what may happen. If I had been able I 
would have gone with them myself, but it is simply impossible for 
me. 

“Good-bye, Stevenson! Pray God you may be able to do some- 
thing. 

“Yours ever, 
“A, J. Leiru.” 


I whistled as I read this. ‘“Leith’s given me a hard row to 
hoe,” I said, “but undoubtedly we must call at the cottage this 
afternoon. Now for a row on the loch and a considering of the 
matter.” 

About half-way down I happened to stop and look back, and saw 
a couple coming towards me along the road. I recognised the man 
at once as Colquhoun; the woman looked like the one I had seen 
last night. By daylight she was tall, fair, and graceful, prettily 
dressed in a light summer costume; and with a beautiful face, 
shadowed and saddened, though she was laughing merrily with him 
as they came. My resolution was quickly taken; I approached 
them and raised my hat: 

“TI believe I have the pleasure of speaking to Mr. Colquhoun. 
My old friend, Archibald Leith, has just written to tell me you were 
in this neighbourhood, and asked me to make your acquaintance. 
My name is Stevenson.” I watched him narrowly without seeming 
to do so, but his face betrayed no suspicion. 

“ Delighted, I’m sure,” he answered cordially, holding out his 
hand. “ Leith has often spoken of you, and the scrapes you used to 
get into at college together. He never told me you were hereabouts, 
though. Allow me to introduce you to my wife.” 

“T hear you have met already,” said the lady, smiling. ‘“ Kenneth 
had already identified the tenant of the M‘Calmonts’ cottage as the 
gentleman who helped him out of a difficulty on the loch yesterday 
morning.” 

“Oh, that was nothing, Mrs. Colquhoun ”—I began. 

“Well, I should have been in an awkward fix without you,” he 
rejoined quickly. ‘We were thinking of going fishing. By-the-bye, 
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won’t you come and join us? Ah, I see you haven’t got your tackle 
with you.” 

“T had thought of going for a row. If you care to do so we 
could combine the two plans, and you might let me row you up the 
loch towards Innishail. I found a particularly good fishing-ground 
there the other day.” 

They agreed to this, and we spent a delightful morning together, 
which gave me what I wanted—an opportunity of studying Colquhoun 
at my leisure. The interest he had at first excited in me did not 
diminish on further acquaintance ; in fact, I could quite understand 
the fascination he seemed to exercise over his friends. Had 
I not been put upon my guard, I should have seen in him only 
a well-bred, cultivated gentleman, of intellectual ability beyond the 
average ; a little quick-tempered and excitable perhaps, but having 
himself under perfect control. As it was, however, my professional 
experience enabled me to discern certain indications, faint and 
doubtful indeed, that things might not be altogether as they seemed, 
but even these, taken by themselves, did not constitute sufficient data 
for a diagnosis. 

We lunched under the trees on Innishail, compared notes about 
old friends, told stories, and sang songs—at least, Mrs. Colquhoun 
did ; she had a lovely contralto voice, and gave us “ Mo run geal 
dileas ” as I never heard it rendered before or since. 


III. 


We parted that evening, after having arranged for a drive through 
Glen Nant next day should the weather prove fine. I thought, how- 
ever, when I went to bed that the face of the sky looked ominous, 
and awoke to find Ben Cruachan shrouded in mist and the rain 
descending in sheets. 

I passed the morning comfortably enough with a pipe and a 
book, meditating on Colquhoun’s case in the intervals of my reading. 
As may be supposed, my meditations could not at this stage lead 
to any definite conclusion, and I decided that it was no use writing 
to Leith till I knew more. 

About half an hour after lunch Mrs. M‘Calmont came in to 
say that a lady wished to see me, but would not come in. In the 
doorway I found Mrs. Colquhoun in a dripping waterproof. 

“ He is asleep,” she said ; “I dare not stay long, but I must speak 
to you, Dr. Stevenson.” 
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I led the way into my sitting-room. ‘I have just heard from my 
brother-in-law,” she went on hurriedly. “I suppose you know that 
Mrs. Archibald Leith is my sister? Here is the letter—read it 
afterwards at your leisure, and destroy it—for I dare not let it fall 
into Kenneth’s hands. He tells me to trust you as a friend, and to 
tell you everything.” 

The haunted look on her face distressed me beyond measure. 

“T think I know in part,” I said. “Leith tells me that Mr. 
Colquhoun is not quite himself, and that there are difficulties con- 
nected with placing him under medical treatment. I have hada 
long experience e 

“Yes, yes!” she cried. ‘ Archie says you can help us if anyone 
can. But he must not suspect that you are a doctor.” 

“No,” I said. “Ido not think he is aware of my profession. 
He knows me only as a friend of Leith’s, here for his summer 
holiday. Now—for I suppose your time is limited—please tell meas 
quickly as possible all you can.” 

She did so clearly and concisely. Poor woman! it was not the 
first time she had detailed the symptoms. “He ought to be under 
restraint, I suppose. All my friends tellme so. But even were there 
no difficulties, I cannot bear the thought of it.” 

“Tt may not be necessary. Sometimes a cure can be effected 
without, if taken in time. But a complete change of surroundings is 
usually required ; a severance of all old associations ; it might even 
be best that you and he should be parted for an indefinite time. Do 
you think you could make up your mind to this?” 

“Tf it were best for him,” she answered steadily. 

“ Have you any children?” it occurred to me to ask. 

“Two; they are with my sister.” 

** We must see as much of each other as we can,” I said as she 
turned to go. “In a little while I shall have a better idea what can 
be done. And in any case, if, as you say, he can control himself 
before strangers, my presence may help to stave off an outbreak. 
Get him into the open air as much as possible. That, and constant 
occupation, are better than any medicine.” 

“Thank you, Dr. Stevenson. Do you think you could 
drop in—as if accidentally—some time this afternoon? He 
enjoys talking to you, and if it were only to take his thoughts off 
himsel - 








“Yes, I understand. I'll come. You will always look on me 
as a friend, Mrs. Colquhoun, won’t you ?” 
“Good-bye!” she said, as she wrung my hand. Then she turned 
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back in the doorway, and with a look I can never forget whispered, 
**God bless you!” 

I went over an hour or two later, found him moody and irrita- 
ble, but contrived to interest him, and he brightened up and became 
the charming companion of the day before. After tea I got him 
absorbed in a game of chess, which gave me a further opportunity 
of studying him. He was a good player; and it would have taken 
all my powers to hold my own against him had there been nothing 
to distract my attention ; as it was he won an easy victory, which 
put him in high good humour. He gave me my revenge, and this 
time I concentrated all my thoughts on the game, to see how he 
would take a defeat. I won, and saw an ugly look cross his face, 
but only for a moment ; then he pushed back the board and asked 
his wife to sing to us. 

I watched his face as he lay back in his long chair listening to 
her, and thought to myself that here was one of the cruel things of 
life. These two loved one another perfectly, and this shadow had 
come between them—by no fault of either, so far as one could see. 

“‘ Something has been wrong somewhere,” I said to myself, “and 
they are paying for it. But if there’s justice in Heaven—as I 
believe there is—they’ll bring out the balance on the right side 
yet.” 

It was late when I rose to go, and he came to the door with me. 
The rain had ceased, and we stood in silence for a minute or two, 
looking into the breaking clouds and the depths of star-lit blue 
behind them. Then without a word he slipped his arm through 
mine and walked with me as far as the cross-roads. I stopped to 
say good-bye, and he took both my hands in his. 

“ T don’t know how it is,” he said in a hurried, embarrassed tone, 
“I never saw you till the other day, and I feel towards you as I 
never felt towards any other man in my life—not even old Leith, 
though we’ve been friends all these years. I think you could help 
me if there were trouble.” 

“Ts there any trouble?” I asked gently. I was touched by this 
outburst, though I knew it for the symptom of a want of mental 
balance. At the same time, I could see that what was really noble 
in him—and that was the man’s real self—was reaching out and 
struggling against the disease that had attacked him. And I should 
have been bound, in any case, to give it all the help I could, 

“T don’t know,” he answered slowly. ‘Sometimes I think 
there’s something coming, I don’t know what.” 

** My dear fellow, it’s no good giving way to morbid fancies like 
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that—they’re nothing else. When trouble comes we’ve got to face 
it the best way we can, but it’s no good meeting it half-way and then 
whining over it.” He drew himself together, as if stung, which was 
what I intended. ‘“ By-the-bye, do you ever have any difficulty in 
sleeping ?” 

“Sometimes. Not last night. But I always rather dread it.” 

* And you have been in the house all day. Well, don’t you 
think we might go along the road a bit? I feel I want a little 
more exercise before turning in.” 

I had some sulphonal capsules in my pocket, and had thought 
of administering one “casual-like” (as my dispensary patients used 
to say), but the walk would be better for him, and I did not wish to 
run the risk of rousing his suspicions sooner than I could help, 
So we walked along the moorland road past Loch Tromlie and 
up to the head of Glen Nant, and I think both of us felt the 
better for it. 

“T think I shall sleep now,” he said as we stopped before my 
door. 

“TI hope so. By-the-bye, Colquhoun, do you believe in 
prayer ?” 

He looked at me in a startled, agonised way. “Do vou, 
Stevenson ? tell me! do you?” 

“T do,” I said quietly. 

“T used to. Nora does. But there are so many things 

“My dear man, we'll discuss them some day if you like; I 
can’t now. I’ve gone through them all, I believe, and see no 
reason against doing what I can’t help doing, as long as I know that 
man is weak and that there is a Power above him. And in the 
meantime, if you'll take my advice, before you lie down to-night 
you'll pray—for yourself and your wife, and for strength to fight 
these fancies that seem to trouble you, and be the man you were 
meant to be. There—good-night !” 

Had I been an arrant materialist I should have been sorely 
tempted to give the same advice. I should never have thought it 
right to urge on another what I did not myself believe to be true ; 
but I had seen so many cases where a genuine religious belief (I 
mean, of course, a real living faith, not the merely intellectual 
opinion of any sect or school) acted as a moral tonic in restraining 
mental disease, that I should have recognised it as a valuable agent 
even had I been unable to share it myself. As it is, many people 
consider me far from orthodox. But that has nothing to do with my 


story. 
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IV. 


Things went on quietly enough for a week or ten days. Col- 
quhoun seemed much the better for pure air, regular hours, and 
freedom from excitement. We managed to keep him fully interested 
and occupied, and the days slipped by without any occurrence out 
of the common. I found opportunities now and then for a con- 
fidential talk with Mrs. Colquhoun, who followed Leith’s advice and 
treated me as a trusted friend. I gathered that Colquhoun’s affairs 
were somewhat involved, but not more than a little care and 
patience could set right. Her chief anxiety for the future arose from 
his lack of any settled occupation. We discussed the possibility 
of a fresh start in the colonies—ranching, sheep-farming, fruit- 
growing, or what not—but without coming to any very definite 
conclusion. She undertook to turn the matter over in her own 
mind ; also to make the suggestion to him, and leave it to work. 

It must have been on the tenth or eleventh day that the next 
outbreak occurred. We had walked to Taynuilt in the morning, 
returning by coach about three o’clock ; and then I parted from 
them and went to my own rooms to write some letters. All had 
gone well, so well that the strain of vigilance was somewhat relaxed, 
and I had dismissed Colquhoun from my mind for the time being. 
I finished my letters, called for my tea, drank it leisurely with the 
assistance of a volume of Shakespeare, and strolled off to the post- 
office. On the way I remember that my thoughts recurred once 
more to Colquhoun. I had just been reading “ Hamlet.” 

About half-way back I saw a bare-footed girl flying down the 
road to meet me—her eyes starting with terror. I recognised the 
village lass who had been engaged by Mrs. Colquhoun to wait on 
them at the cottage—they had brought no servants with them from 
Kilmarnock. She stopped, panting, when she saw me—her hand to 
‘her side : 

“Come ! Come quickly ! Ta master iss just after murdering ta 
mistress ! ” 

I waited to hear no more, but started at a run—the girl following 
as quickly as she could. It seemed an eternity before I reached the 
house. Before I entered it I could hear a strange, high-pitched 
voice yelling out oaths and curses, and when I threw open the door 
of the sitting-room I saw a heap of overturned and broken furniture, 
the floor strewn with shivered glass and crockery, a woman, pale as 
death, standing back against the wall with her hands clasped on her 
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breast, and in the midst of it all a man who was not Kenneth 
Colquhoun. He was laying about him with the claymore I had 
once before seen.in his hands ; his face was pale and drawn, his eyes 
blazing, his features distorted. I walked up to him and said 
quietly : 

“Stop this nonsense, Colquhoun!” 

He looked at me strangely, as if trying to remember, dropped 
the sword with a clatter, and walked out of the room. I heard him 
go upstairs to the bedroom and bang the door behind him. Then 
I turned to Mrs. Colquhoun : 

“Go down to my lodgings, please, and bring a small box full of 
medicine-bottles which you will find on the top of the drawers in 
my bedroom.” I had sent to Glasgow the week before for some 
drugs, which I thought might come in useful. ‘Go at once, please ; 
I will see to him.” 

She went, and I followed Colquhoun upstairs. He was kneeling 
by the bedside, his head buried in the clothes. He sprang up and 
faced me. 

“What is the meaning of all this?” I said. “It’s perfectly 
disgraceful ! If you don’t stop it I’ll thrash you within an inch of 
your life !” 

He backed slowly against the wall, staring at me out of great 
hollow eyes. ‘I wish you would,” he said in a hoarse whisper. 

“ Don’t be a fool, Colquhoun, but listen to me. You can stop 
this, and you must.” 

No answer. 

“You didn’t go on like this while I was with you this morning ; 
why should you do it now? You've given Mrs. Colquhoun a serious 
fright. Its only tomfoolery, of course, but she doesn’t know that 
apparently.” 

He passed his hand wearily over his forehead. “I believe I’m 
possessed with a devil, Stevenson.” 

“If you are you’ve got to kick him out. No one need s¢ay 
possessed. You're a grown man, and not an infant or an idiot.” 

If I had stopped to think it would have turned me sick to see 
him there, cowed and crushed, without a word to say for himself. 
But I was wondering how soon his wife would be back with the 
medicine. 

“ Now, undress at once and get to bed,” I said sharply; and he 
obeyed me without a word. By the time his head was on the pillow 
I heard Mrs. Colquhoun’s step on the stairs. I went to the door 
and took the box from her, telling her it was better she should not 
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come in; then I measured out a dose of bromide and made him drink 
it. It did not take effect immediately, but I remained beside him 
till he fell asleep, then went to look for her. 

“T will stay with him to-night. It might be better for you to be 
out of the house altogether ; I will ask the M‘Calmonts to put you 
up in my rooms. To-morrow we must see what is to be done. I will 
telegraph to-night for a doctor from Edinburgh.” 

* The office will be shut,” she said ; and then, ina dull, hoarse 
voice, “ Must it be—the asylum ?” 

“Perhaps not.” In fact, I had frequently of late duly weighed 
the danger that enforced seclusion and association with other insane 
patients would only define and give permanence to what might other- 
wise be merely passing manifestations. ‘We will hope not. But I 
must have a second opinion. And if he is to be saved I must take 
him away from here at once.” 

By this time the servant had returned, and with her were old 
M‘Calmont, my landlord, and Coll McPhee, the village smith, a black- 
haired young giant. I explained to these two all that seemed 
necessary, asked them not to spread the news any further, arranged 
with the former to take Mrs. Colquhoun down to the cottage and see 
that she was made comfortable for the night, and with the latter to 
sleep at the Colquhouns’ in case I should want help. Coll also 
carried my telegram to the post-office, and made interest with the 
post-mistress to despatch it, though after hours. 


¥, 


Coll and I took turns to watch through the night, but nothing 
happened. Colquhoun awoke in the morning quiet and rational, but 
seemingly much perplexed as to what had occurred. I would not allow 
him to talk, but hurried him down for a swim in the loch, breakfasted 
with him at the hotel, and then took him out for a row. Before 
starting I had sent Coll to the M‘Calmonts’ with a note to Mrs, 
Colquhoun, asking her to get the cottage as far as possible restored 
to its usual aspect before we returned, which I expected to do some 
time in the afternoon. 

Coll brought back with him my letters, which I read while 
breakfasting. There was no answer from the Edinburgh doctor. 

Colquhoun was very quiet and subdued. I kept him hard at 
work and tried to draw him into cheerful conversation, but without 
success. When we were nearing Fraoch Eilean he stopped rowing 
and said suddenly ; 
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“ Stevenson, do you think I am going out of my mind ?” 

“That depends on yourself,” I answered shortly. 

He winced as if hurt, and sat with bowed head looking into the 
bottom of the boat. Presently he spoke again in a hollow, toneless 
voice, without lifting his eyes : 

“Stevenson, I wish I could say I didn’t know what happened last 
night. I do know, I—I haven’t a word to say. It’s no use telling 
you I’m ashamed.” 

“I’m thoroughly ashamed of you,” I answered coldly. “ But 
what’s the good of talking about it? Pull yourself together, and 
don’t let it happen again.” 

“Tf I could prevent its happening. It’s something quite outside 
me.” 

“That’s nonsense! You've got to prevent it. You've got to 
exert all your force of will, if the effort kills you. Any decent man 
would sooner die than make the exhibition of himself you did last 
night.” 

“TI would willingly,” he answered in a low voice. “You don’t 
know how I’ve tried again and again—It’s a disease, I tell you— 
I don’t see how it was my fault.—There was my mother, and two 
of my uncles” 

“ Tf you knew that, what right had you to marry?” 

“None. But——” He broke off, and shut his teeth with a 
snap. I knew partly then, and heard more fully afterwards, that 
others had been more to blame than he. He had sinned partly 
through ignorance ; those who should have known had kept the full 
truth from him, and done their utmost to persuade him that his act 
would be for the best. And he had been young, and——Still, I 
was glad to see that he had manhood enough to blame none but 
himself. He was not past hope yet—no, not by a long way. 

“Listen to me now, Colquhoun,” I said. “I’m going to talk 
very straight to you. You ave ill—or rather you will be if you don’t 
pull yourself up very sharp ; whether by your own fault or not it’s 
no use discussing now. What és to the point is that you can stop it 
if you want—if you'll do as I tell you. You want work—work that’s 
got to be done whether you feel up to it or not; and since you 
can’t keep from behaving like a cad to those who ought to be dearest 
to you, you want to do the work at a distance from them till you’ve 
learnt to control yourself.” 

His face worked frightfully. ‘Stevenson! you don’t believe in 
my repentance! God in heaven knows it’s real enough !” 

“My dear boy, that is not the question. You said the other day 
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that you trusted me as a friend. Now, I assume that you area 
reasonable being, and want to be cured. If I am cruel, it is only as 
the surgeon is cruel when he puts in the knife, and unfortunately it’s 
impossible to use chloroform. But you can be saved if you’re willing 
to try.” 

“T understand,” he said quietly. ‘Tell me what I ought to do.” 

“You had better read this letter,” I said, and watched him while 
he did so. It was one of those I had received that morning from a 
friend who had been for some time engaged in fitting out a scientific 
expedition to the north of Siberia. Another volunteer was wanted, 
and had Colquhoun been altogether himself he would have been the 
very man. As it was, I was convinced that it would be the saving 
of him, and that the result would justify the experiment. Whether 
Rennie would view the matter in the same light was another question. 
The expedition was to start almost immediately, would winter within 
the Arctic Circle, and press forward as soon as the weather allowed 
in spring. 

I had drawn a bow at a venture and hit the mark. He was 
lifted out of himself at once. We discussed the pros and cons of 
the matter all the way back, and finally agreed to start on the morrow 
for Edinburgh, where Rennie then was, and talk things over with 
him. If anything came of it, there would be just time for Colquhoun 
to get his outfit and join at Dundee. 
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VI. 


When I got back I found the doctor’s telegram awaiting me, 
saying that he could not come that day—which was Tuesday—or the 
next, but would try to be with us on Thursday. With this we had 
to content ourselves. As it turned out it would have mattered little 
had he never come at all. 

Colquhoun was very quiet that evening. Mrs. Colquhoun 
assured me that she had never known him to have attacks on two 
consecutive days ; but I was not very easy, and thought it as well to 
sleep in the room next to his, leaving the dooropen. Mrs. Colquhoun 
was still at the M‘Calmonts’, and I told Coll that I should not 
require him that night. Colquhoun seemed wearied out in body and 
mind, and soon fell asleep without a sedative. I threw myself on a 
sofa in my clothes and soon followed his example—sleeping, from 
fatigue, more heavily than usual. At least it must have been so, 
for when I awoke and, seeing the moon already low in the sky, 
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sprang up and looked into the next room, I found the bed empty. 
The window was open—perhaps he had gone that way—but almost 
before I had time to think of this I caught a glimpse of something 
white floating in the waters of the loch. Perhaps all was over. 
Better so, after all! I hastened downstairs, let myself out, and 
made for the lochside, where I remembered that they kept their boat. 
It was only about three hundred yards away. I found it, unmoored 
it, and rowed with all my strength for the white thing that lay 
swaying softly to and fro with the ripple. 

I had no time to think clearly, but my heart ached to bursting. 
Was this to be the end of it all, of that life so full of brilliant 
promise—that one should be thankful if he were dead ? 

I reached his side; he was floating on his back, with arms 
stretched out like a cross. But when I looked at his face his eyes 
were wide open. I leaned over and caught at his hand—it was a 
living hand ; I never felt so in my life before or since. I could 
have laughed and cried hysterically with the strangeness and the 
relief of it; for, of course, in spite of all it was a relief. But I 
had other things to think of, and dared not give way; and I 
dragged him into the boat somehow—I don’t quite know how—and 
caught him in my arms and held him as if I feared he would be 
taken from me, and said : 

“You d——d fool ! what does this mean ?” 

He whispered back: “I tried—but I couldn’t drown—It’s not 
—the first time.” 

“Tn the name of all that’s ridiculous, why ?” 

“ Because I felt it coming on. I felt the longing to kill some one. 
Didn’t you say yesterday it was better to die than——” 

“ Hold your tongue!” My capacity for lecturing was becoming 
exhausted. When you are trying to restore a man’s circulation by 
wrapping him in your coat, lecturing is not so easy. Swearing 
requires less expenditure of breath; and with those sorrowful 
eyes looking steadfastly into mine, even that began to stick in my 
throat, and I forgot for the moment all about the demoralising effect 
of sympathy. 

* Stevenson,” he whispered, ‘‘ why didn’t you leave me?” 

** Dear man—I mean, you idiot—I shouldn’t blame you if there 
were no way left but that. But, if you’ve strength to die, couldn’t 
you try just a little harder and see if you can’t live? Remember 
what I said to you the other night: there’s help, you know—— 
What have you done with your clothes, by-the-bye ?” 

He said he had only a sleeping suit on, and had left it on the 
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bank when he went for a swim. So we rowed back to find it, and 
then returned to the house, and I packed him back to bed, and lay 
down beside him, so that he couldn’t get up without waking me. 
Not that he wanted to, or that I needed waking, for I never closed 
an eye till I found it was past five, and then I roused him and made 
him dress, and hurried him off to catch the six o’clock boat at 
Taycreggan. 

“Look here,” I said to him when we were seated in the 
Edinburgh train, “if you choose to take this chance you'll be all 
right yet; if you don’t you'll be all wrong. And mind this, you'll 
have to pull yourself together every moment of the time, and don’t, 
whatever you do, don’t look behind you.” He slipped his hand 
into mine and pressed it hard. 

We saw Rennie. I told him everything. He said he must see 
Colquhoun, and think about it. He saw him, and thought hard ; 
saw him again, and slept on the matter, and told me he had decided 
to take him. But it was better that only he—Rennie—and the doctor 
should know. I agreed. 

I stayed to help him get his outfit, and went down with him to 
Dundee. I would not let him see Nora to say good-bye. I 
telegraphed to her from time to time to tell her what we were 
doing, and that she must not try to come; and she trusted me 
enough to obey. Down in the A/aska’s cabin, just before we parted, 
he threw his arms round me and said—well, what he said was 
between ourselves. And I said, ‘God be with you!” and choked 


over it. 
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Kenneth Colquhoun came back at the end of three years cured. 
Nora had lived all the time on the Ayrshire estate, occupying till he 
came. He found it clear of debt on his return, and worth nearly half 
as much again as he had left it. And now he finds enough to do in 
managing it himself, with her-help. 

They are childless. The two little ones were cut off during his 
absence in an epidemic of scarlet fever. Perhaps it is better so; 
but it was a cruel blow to the mother. They are all the more to each 
other now, and I am still their friend. They say I saved him. I 
have my doubts about that. 
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EARLY TUSCAN POETS. 


| evra gg though it may at first appear, Italy, the very 
home of the latter classicism, was the most backward to 
respond to the spirit of modern culture, the last of the great 
European nations to develope a national language and a national 
literature. The cause of this apparent anomaly is, however, not far 
to seek, since the very influence which would be supposed at first 
sight to tend towards progression had, on the contrary, a retarding 
effect. While the other nations of Europe had their hope in the 
future, Italy still clung to the tradition of a past, glorious but dead ; 
while they were stirred by the breath of modern thought and new 
ideals she still clasped the corpse of classicism to her bosom. Her 
eyes were fixed on the fading glories of a setting sun, while theirs 
turned with eagerness to the approach of a new dawn. It must also 
be remembered that the political condition of Italy in the Middle 
Ages was unfavourable to the progress of arts and literature. The 
division of the country into a number of small States, and above all 
the birth and growth of a democratic system, were against the rise 
of minstrelsy ; but a still deeper cause lay in the fact that from the 
eleventh to the thirteenth century Italy was the stage on which the 
great drama which was distracting Christendom, the struggle between 
the rival claims of Pope and Emperor, was enacted. Thus while 
the lazy and artificial life at the Court of her neighbour Provence 
produced a race of poets and musicians, Italy gave birth to warriors 
and statesmen, who had little time or care for the lighter side of life. 
But the literature of other countries bore a harvest, though a late 
one, in Italy too, and from France and Provence, and less directly 
from Spain, the modern spirit of culture passed to her also. 

In Italy, however, it had to contend with a difficulty peculiar to 
that country, since the Italians were not only without a common 
national life, but without a common national language. Each of 
those small States or miniature republics into which Italy was 
divided possessed not only its own government but its own dialect, 


1 The translations in this article are by the writer. 
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which, though showing sufficient likeness to be distinguishable from 
the other offshoots of the old Latin language, were yet sufficiently 
distinct in character to be hardly intelligible to each other. 

The earliest utterances of Italian poetry were in a hybrid dialect, 
formed of the Italian dialect spoken in the district known as the 
Trevisian Marches, and of the Provengal language brought into 
Italy by the troubadours. It flourished probably from about the 
end of the twelfth to the middle of the thirteenth century, and 
though largely imitative was not entirely an exotic. It is to this 
period and district that Dante refers in the passage— 


The land which waves. of Po and Adige bound 
Once gave a home to courtesy and worth, 
Ere Frederick came to war.—Pur. xvi. 115. 


One name from amid those. Italo-Provengal singers must be 
noticed in passing, since Dante has rescued it from the dust of 
obscurity and caused it to shine again in the setting of his own 
immortal verse. 

Probably Sordello, the Mantuan bard and lover of Cunizza, would 
be as little remembered now as any of his fellow poets were it not 
for that memorable scene on the slopes of Purgatory where he claims 
Virgil as a countryman. In our own day, it is hardly necessary to 
say, the same poet has furnished a subject to Robert Browning for 
one of the most psychological of his poems. 

The brief flame of romantic chivalry was destined to sink again 
before the conflicts of Pope and. Emperor, but the influence of these 
early singers passed on in a southerly direction and found a home at 
the Sicilian Court of the Emperor Frederick II. This remarkable 
man gathered round him the first scholars and poets of Italy ; he 
promoted the cultivation of the vernacular in every possible way, and 
he himself as well as his two sons, Manfred and Enzo, and his 
chancellor, the ill-fated Piero delle Vigne (see “Inferno,” xiii. 58), 
were among the principal versifiers. 

The position held by these Sicilian poets in the evolution of 
Italian literature is one of paramount importance. To the Court of 
Frederick we trace the first attempt to nationalise it, and really to 
form a literary language, that Zngua audica “common to all dialects 
yet special to none,” of which Dante wrote later.' 

The “enzoni and canzoni of Frederick himself, of Guido delle 
Colonne, of Ciullo d’ Aleamo, and of Manfred were not in the 
vernacular spoken by the common people, but in a purer form of 


1 See De Vul. Eloq. i, 16. 
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the Sicilian dialect, and it is rather for this than for any intrinsic 
merit of the poems themselves that the names of the Sicilian poets 
are worthy of note. The poems were exotic, though blending some- 
thing of indigenous realism with Provengal tradition, and they 
possess the artificial and effete nature of an exotic. 

With the death of Manfred on the plain of Benevento in 1266 
the school of.Sicilian poetry also received its death blow. The 
Court of Palermo, with its band of courtiers and minstrels, ceased to 
exist ; Enzo, .Manfred’s half-brother, and himself a poet, was left to 
languish within the gloomy walls of the public palace of Bologna, 
and two years later the death on the scaffold of the young and gallant 
Conradin put. an end to the rule of the House of Hohenstaufen in 
Italy. But the effects of the Sicilian movement in Italy were destined 
to survive the dynasty of Frederick. The poems of that period 
reached Tuscany, and took root there by a process of translation into 
the popular dialect known as Zoscaneggiamento. It isin this and not 
in their original form that the writings of the Sicilian poets were 
studied by Dante and his contemporaries, and it is in this foreign 
garb that they survive to the present day. This process of 
Toscaneggiamento was the first step towards the adoption of the 
Tuscan dialect as the foundation of a literary language for Italy, but 
the Sicilian poems which underwent this process were not then 
presented in a pure Tuscan garb; those of Jacopo da Lentino, for 
instance, are in a sort of hybrid of that and Sicilian, so that it is 
difficult to say which of the two dialects really has the prior claim to 
them. 

But already in the thirteenth century a marked tendency towards 
the use of Tuscan for original work is shown, and not only by the 
Tuscans themselves, the Bolognese poets of this period discarding 
their native dialect in favour of it. The writings of these early poets 
were neither in, the rough idiom of the populace nor yet in the fully 
formed language now called Italian, which was then still in a tran- 
sient stage, but which was slowly but surely emerging from the 
dialects. It differed in many respects from the language of Dante, 
still more from that of Petrarch and Boccaccio; but nevertheless 
the Tuscan dialect furnished the raw material out of which these 
master-workers forged their golden coin. The reason why, in the 
process of evolution, the Tuscan prevailed over the other dialects, 
lies partly in the fortuitous circumstance, if it may be rightly so 
called, which caused the greatest writers of the late thirteenth and 
of the fourteenth centuries to have had their birthplace on the banks 


of the Arno, partly also in the inherent qualities of this dialect itself. 
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The little band of early Tuscan poets was contemporary with Dante, 
but he is so far in advance of them both in genius and in use of the 
language that, intellectually, they may be considered to have belonged 
to an earlier age. 

One of the first of them is Fra Guittone @ Arezzo (1230-1294). 
He was not, as the prefix to his name might imply, an ecclesiastic, 
but derived his title of “Fra” from a religious and military order 
called the Cavalieri di Santa Maria. Of his life little is known, but 
he enjoyed a great literary reputation in his own day, a reputation 
which Dante considered unmerited. His verse is rough in diction, 
and Dante blames him for using the plebeian dialect instead of seek- 
ing the language of the Courts, “ qui nunquam se ad curiale vulgare 
direxit ” (see “ De V. E.” i. 13), and speaks of him as being a greatly 
over-rated poet (see “ Pur.” xxvi. 124, “ De V. E.” ii. 6, &c.) 

Guittone’s place in literature is not only that of a poet; he was 
one of the earliest writers of Italian prose, and the thirty-two of his 
letters which are preserved to us possess considerable dignity of style. 

The following sonnet is one of Guittone’s happiest :— 


TO THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. 


Lady of Heav’n! Mother with glory bright, 

By Gracious Jesu from Death’s portal led, 

Who by His Death from Death deliveréd, 

The sin of our first parents in despite ; 

Behold ! how Love with arrows sharp and light 
Doth lead us—to what fate and torture dread ; 
Mother most pitiful, keep us thine instead, 
Hold, lest we follow in their rapid flight. 


And oh! me with that Love divine inspire 
Which leads the soul back to its primal rank ; 
Such evil can no other cure require, 

Let ev’ry bond but thine become a blank ; 

Such draught alone can make such flames expire, 
As nail takes nail to drive it from a plank. 


A greater name than the above is that of Guido Guinicelli, to 
whom belongs the special distinction of having been claimed by 
Dante as “father to me and to those my betters in the art of 
writing sweet and graceful love verses” (“ Pur.” xxvi. 99). Dante 
also frequently quotes him in the “ De Vulgari Eloquio,” where he 
gives him the title of “maximus Guido,” though elsewhere he is 
thought to refer to his fame as having waned before that of Guido 


Cavalcanti.! 
' Cosi ha tolto l uno all’ altro Guido 
La gloria della lingua.— Pur. xi. 95. 
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Guido Guinicelli belonged to a noble Bolognese family, and was 
banished from his native city for his Ghibellinism in 1274. He 
died in exile two years later. Of his life little is known except what we 
learn from Dante as to the stain of depravity on it (“ Pur.” xxvi. 91). 
He is said to have married a lady named Beatrice. In his poetry 
we find Love regarded from a more philosophical standpoint than 
hitherto. He attempted the union of Platonism with the romance 
of chivalry, and was the first to write in that dolce stil nuovo of 
which Dante obeyed the inspiration,' and to the absence of which he 
attributes Guittone’s failure. 

Guinicelli’s most important poem is a “Canzone on the Gentle 
Heart,” but the following sonnet has much of the dewy freshness of 
the early Pre-Raphaelites, and will serve as a fair example of his 
style :— 

Dian I saw, the lovely radiant star, 

Appear as daylight chased the night away, 

In human form, so I in truth can say 

Above all others she transcendeth far ; 

Her face is snow whose white doth crimson mar, 
Her shining eyes are full of love and gay ; 

She doth such beauty and such worth display, 
No creatures on this earth her equal are. 


And by her worth so overwhelmed am I, 
By that fierce fight within me so o’erborne, 
That I before her could not dare to go; 

But lo! she hearkens to the struggling sigh, 
By which my bosom into twain is torn, 
And Love responds for pity of my woe. 


The two poets just considered, though exercising a marked 
influence on the Italian literature of their day, have not the special 
claim to be remembered which belongs to the three about to be 
noticed, and who in addition to being poets of considerable merit 
were personal friends of Dante and held in great esteem by him. 
The first of these is Brunetto Latini (1222-1294?) He, like Dante, 
was a Florentine, and, like Dante, held public office in his native 
town, and was afterwards exiled for his political opinions. He spent 
his term of exile in Paris, a city which would offer special attraction 
to a scholar and philosopher at that time, but when in 1266 the 
battle of Grandella restored the Guelph ascendency in Tuscany 
Florence opened her gates to the exiles, and amongst those who 

‘To mi sono un che quando 
Amore spira, noto, ed a quel modo 


Che detta dentro vo significando. 
Pur, xxiv. 52-5. 
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returned was Latini, who spent the remainder of his life in his 
native city. Latini’s principal works are “ Le Trésor,” a kind ot 
compendium of medieval philosophy written in French prose 
during his exile, and a philosophical poem in Italian vernacular, 
called “Il Tesoretto,” or “Little Treasure,” which is thought to have 
suggested to Dante the opening for his great work, as they both begin 
with an account of the poet having lost his way in a wood. Apart 
from this, however, there is little similarity between Latini’s dry 
versified prose and Dante’s impassioned verse. Latini enjoyed 
considerable repute in his own day, but his principal claim to our 
interest now is through his illustrious pupil, tradition having long 
assigned him the post of Dante’s tutor, though this is disputed by 
the more advanced and sceptical school of Dante critics.' 

Whether, however, Latini held the post of instructor to the young 
Dante officially or no, we have the poet’s own words for it that 
Latini was intimately associated with his early studies, and cxercised 
a potent influence over his mind. There are few passages in the 
“Inferno” fraught with deeper pathos or with greater subjective 
interest than the one which recounts their meeting, where amid the 
burning snows of the seventh circle Dante recognises in the burnt 
and scarred features before him “ the dear benign, paternal face” of 
that former friend and guide “ who taught him hour by hour on earth 
how man becomes immortal” (“ Inf.” xv. 85). 

The following extract from a playful sonnet sent to Latini by 
Dante with a copy of the “Vita Nuova” throws an interesting light 
on the relationship between them :— 


Master Brunetto, my little maid this day 

Hath come to spend with you her Eastertide ; 
Not that with dainties would the maid be plied, 
No, not to eat, but to be read she’d stay ; 

Her meaning none with haste shall rightly say, 
Nor yet where noisy jests are heard aside ; 

A little coaxing sometimes must be tried 
Before another understand her way. 


Guido Cavalcanti (1250-1300) is perhaps the greatest of that little 
band of Florentine poets with whom Dante lived in familiar inter- 
course in his youth, and amongst whom there was so constant an 
interchange of rhymed thoughts, some jocose and some grave. Dante 
assigns to him the position of first among his friends (“V. N.” 3), 
and shows in several places the esteem in which he held him both 
as a man and as a poet, though later it would seem that a slight 
estrangement took place between them. Dante was perhaps dis- 

1 See Scartazzini, Handbook to Dante, &c. 
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appointed that Guido failed to sympathise with that passionate 
admiration of Virgil which formed so large a factor in his own 
intellectual life (see “ Inf.” x. 63); or it is possible that Guido may 
have become tainted with the heresy for which Dante consigns the 
elder Cavalcanti to a fiery tomb, and that this caused a barrier 
between them ? 

Guido belonged to a rich and powerful family in Florence, and 
he, like Dante, was brought up on the Guelph side; but in 1267, 
when an attempt at reconciliation was made between the rival 
factions which were causing so much strife and bloodshed in the 
city, Guido, then only a youth of seventeen, was betrothed to a 
daughter of Farinata degli Uberti, the proud Ghibelline chief, who 
even in the city of Eternal Woe preserved his haughty demeanour 
and seemed “to hold hell itself in scorn” (see “Inf.” x. 36), 
The peace which was looked for as the result of this and similar 
alliances was, needless to say, not attained; and, soon after, the 
city made a further attempt to secure it by the expulsion of all 
the Ghibellines. 

This step might perhaps have had more lasting results had 
not Florence in an ill-advised moment opened her gates to the 
Cancellieri, who had just been banished from Pistoia, and immedi- 
ately the half-smouldering embers burst into flames once more. In 
the subsequent split of the Guelphs into the two parties of Bianchi 
and Neri, which divided the Cancellieri, Guido sided with the Bianchi, 
or more moderate party, which later on allied itself with the 
Ghibellines, and after this we find him figuring in many of the 
intrigues and skirmishes with which Florence was so rife. At one 
time, so we are told by the chronicler Dino Compagni, Corso Donati, 
the fierce leader of the Neri, formed a plot for his assassination on 
his way to Toulouse, whither he was performing a pilgrimage. The 
plot was discovered by Guido, who, on his return to Florence, 
entered into a conspiracy with several other young men to revenge 
himself on Corso. The result was a fierce brawl. in the streets of 
Florence, in which Guido seems to have had the worst of the 
encounter, being attacked not only by his enemies’ swords, but by 
stones thrown at him from the windows of the houses as he passed 
along. If, however, the wound in his hand, mentioned by Compagni, 
is the only one he received he came off more easily than might have 
been expected. 

This was only one of the many skirmishes which disturbed the 
peace and safety of Florence, and at last, in 1300, the year when 
Dante held the office of prior in the city, though probably not during 
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his two months of tenure, it was thought advisable to exile the 
leaders of both Neri and Bianchi. Among these was Guido, who 
was sent with the other Bianchi to Sarzana, whence, however, they 
were allowed to return the next year on account of the unhealthiness 
of the place. 

The recall, however, came too late in the case of Guido, who 
succumbed the next year to a fever contracted during his exile. 

It is pleasing to try and form some picture of the personal 
characteristics of this man whom Dante honoured with his close 
friendship. He seems to have been a typical Florentine of the 
thirteenth century, courteous and bold, thoughtful and impulsive, 
fierce and implacable in warfare, ardent and tender in love. He is 
described by one of his contemporaries, the historian Dino Com- 
pagni, as “a young and noble knight, full of courage and courtesy, 
but disdainful and solitary, and devoted to study.” 

The lady who, in accordance with the custom of the time, was 
the object of Guido’s adoration, to whom he addressed his love 
poems and worshipped from afar, was the Lady Joan, who is thought 
to have been one of the little group of maidens seen surrounding 
Beatrice as she moved through the streets of Florence—the Prima- 
vera of Dante’s “‘ Vita Nuova.” He also addressed verses to a Lady 
Mandetta, to whom he was first attracted, so he tells us, by the 
likeness between her eyes and those of the Lady Joan, and whom he 
met on his pilgrimage to Toulouse, and, in the quaint words of the 
historian Tiraboschi, “ if this was the only fruit of his pilgrimage he 
would have done better to remain at home.” 

Guido’s principal poem is the canzone “ On the Nature of Love,” 
written, it is supposed, in reply to a sonnet by a brother poet, Guido 
Orlandi, and beginning, ‘Donna mi priega,” and on this no less 
than eight commentaries were written; but Guido’s claim to be 
remembered now rests much more on the sonnets and love poems 
which were probably thought of little value in his own day than on 
this metaphysical work full of cold conceits and artificial stiffness. 
The following may be taken as a fair specimen of Guido’s style :— 


TO LADY JOAN. 


Thou hast thyself the foliage and the flower 
And all the beauty that is fair to see ; 

Thy light hath than the sun a greater power, 
He hath no virtue who hath known not thee; 
None hath received of beauty such a dower 

Of all the creatures in the world that be ; 

On him who fears love let thy radiance shower, 
And never more a thought of fear hath he. 
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The gentle dames who follow thee are blest, 

And dear to me because I love thee so, 

And I to them still urge the one request 

That greater honour they on thee bestow ; 

Since though they too are fair, still thou dost show 
Ever amid all others first and best. 


Guittoncino det Sinibuldi, generally called Cino da Pistoia, from his 
birthplace, was born in 1270, and died in 1336-7, thus surviving his 
friend and correspondent Dante by several years. He enjoyed a double 
fame, being even more renowned in jurisprudence than in literature, 
a fact testified to by his tomb in the cathedral of Pistoia, where he 
is commemorated as the jurist, not the poet, being represented as 
lecturing from his professional chair to a large class. At onetime he 
held the office of Assessor of Civil Causes in Pistoia, but he shared the 
fate common to all prominent Italians of that period, at one time or 
another of their lives, and was exiled for his political opinions, and 
compelled in consequence to relinquish his post. After wandering 
for some time both in Lombardy and France he was recalled to 
Pistoia, and able to devote the remainder of his life to his legal 
and literary pursuits. He taught in the Universities of Florence, 
Perugia, and Siena, and wrote a long commentary on the first nine 
books of Justinian’s “Code,” besides various poems. The lady of 
his affections was Selvaggia Vergiolesi, and to her many of his verses 
are addressed. As with Dante’s Beatrice, she married some one 
else and died young, and the poet married another woman, Mar- 
gherita degli Ughi, by whom he had five children. He was the first 
Italian poet to cultivate that artistic finish, that beauty of form which 
we find in the bas-reliefs of Mino da Fiesole, and which attained 
so much perfection in the hands of Petrarch.' “ Cino,” says a writer 
of the fifteenth century,? “ vago e gentil poeta e soppratutto amoroso 
e dolce.” Dante, in his ‘De Vulgari Eloquio,” says of him “ that 
those who have most sweetly and subtly written poems in modern 
Italian are Cino da Pistoia and a friend of his,” and as quotations 
from Cino are in several cases followed by those from Dante himself, 
whom he simply describes as amicus ejus, it is not difficult to identify 
the other writer, to whom with the pride which, when unmixed with 
the petty elements of vanity or affectation, is often a characteristic of 
true genius, he thus alludes. 

The poems remaining to us by which the names of Cino and 


? See Symonds’s Renaissance. 
2 Card. Bembo. 
* «* Cino, lovely and gentle poet, and, above all, amorous and sweet.” 
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Dante are associated are peculiarly full of interest. Cino was one of 
the friends to whom, with Guido Cavalcanti and one or two others, 
the first sonnet of the “Vita Nuova” was sent for interpretation ; 
but of even greater interest than Cino’s answering sonnet is the 
beautiful canzone (too long to give here) which he addresses to 
Dante on the death of Beatrice, and which is full of the tenderest 
solicitude and sympathy with his friend. In it Cino stands 
revealed as a true friend, and one whom we cannot but imagine to 
have had an influence of a noble and stimulating kind on the 
sorrow-stricken poet. His sympathy is throughout of an elevating 
character, and free from any trace of that maudlin and enervating 
spirit with which sometimes the best-intentioned friends mistakingly 
approach a great grief. He chides his friend for entertaining any 
thoughts of self-destruction, in allusion perhaps to Dante’s own lines,! 
perhaps to some unpreserved communication from Dante to Cino 
himself, and he bids him fix his mind on the brighter side of his 
grief, and to remember that he is not wholly desolate, since Beatrice 
has been moved to a better sphere, whence she can still watch over 
him. He does not ignore his friend’s suffering, but he urges him to 
conquer it and rise above it to nobler things ; and in the lines where 
he alludes to those love poems of Dante, which already have done 
honour to his lady, he enters with the truest tact and sympathy into 
his friend’s feelings, both as poet and lover. The same qualities of 
true friendship, combined with a refined and delicate feeling, are 
displayed in a sonnet sent many years later in reply to one from 
Dante in exile, probably written from amid “ the uncongenial crew” 
at Arezzo, in which he confides to his sympathetic friend how the 
absence of Love and the frivolity of those with whom his lot is cast 
prevent him from pursuing his art. In reply Cino reminds Dante of the 
pledge given at the end of the “ Vita Nuova” that he would write of 
Beatrice “that which had not been written of any woman,” and 
urges him to redeem it in impassioned words. Who can say how far 
this little drop of sympathy and encouragement may have been 
instrumental in stimulating the weary Dante to resume that gigantic 
task already projected, but which often seemed too great an under- 
taking for his storm-tossed spirit ? 

Other sonnets exchanged between the two friends reveal them in 
a lighter mood. Dante, for instance, chides Cino in a friendly 
manner for his fickleness, and Cino admits in a sonnet, which is not 


1 Tanto dolore intorna al cor m’ assembra 
La dolorosa mente 
Ch’ io dico: Anima mia, ché non sen vai ?— Vita Nuova. 
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without its touches of pathos, that through all the separation from 
his Selvaggia the beauty of which she is the representative continues 
to allure him in the form of different women. 

Others of these early Italian singers, these heralds of the 
approaching dawn, are Dante da Maiano, a friend of his more 
illustrious namesake, whose poems are not without occasional beauty, 
though disfigured by a coarse, rude manner; Cecco Angioliert, 
another of Dante’s early associates, whose verses contain some rough 
humour, but are mostly impious or licentious in tone; and Dino 
Frescobaldi, who deserves mention less for his own poems than for 
the pious care which preserved the opening cantos of the “ Inferno” 
when Dante’s home in Florence was sacked, and had them conveyed 
in safety to their author. Nor must we omit the name of Giotto, 
who, as was not unusual in these days, distinguished himself in 
many branches of art, and was poet as well as sculptor, architect, 
and painter. His one poem, on the “Doctrine of Voluntary 
Poverty,” is a protest against the exaggerated practice of that 
medizval virtue, and testifies to the sound good sense of its gifted 
author. 

These names do not, indeed, exhaust the list of early Tuscan 
poets, Dante’s predecessors or contemporaries, but the authors of the 
other sonnets and songs preserved to us are for the most part mere 
versifiers and poetasters whose writings had no marked influence on 
the literature of their time, and the poets quoted in this paper are 
perhaps the best representatives of a school which played so im- 
portant a part in the evolution of Italian literature. To four of them 
—Latini, Guinicelli, Cavalcanti, and Cino—belongs, moreover, the 
special claim on our notice that they were respectively the Tutor, 
the Father (in a literary sense), the Friend of youth, and the Friend 
of manhood to him whose work was destined so far to transcend 
their own that posterity has conferred on him the title Father of 
Modern Literature. 

NORLEY CHESTER. 
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APRIL. 


AIR Spring peeps in with mischievous surmise, 
To catch me at my window idly dreaming, 
And all at once the flashing panes are streaming 
With sudden tear-drops from the blinded skies. 
Then, in a trice, she doffs her dark disguise, 
Forgets her mimic anger to all seeming, 
And smiles to see the world with laughter gleaming 
Responsive to the sunshine in her eyes. 
O frolic love ! thy wilful charm beguiles 
My sober heart with fluttering hopes and fears ; 
Thy swift caprices and thy gracious wiles, 
Thy very frowns have something which endears. 
And if at times tears follow hard on smiles, 
The glory of thy smiles outshines thy tears. 
M. GRAHAM. 





FROISSART’S CHRONICLES. 


HE most distinguished exponent of the scientific method in 
history has said that we live in “the epoch of full-grown 
history.” Few will be disposed to question the propriety of Lord 
Acton’s nomenclature. The historian of to-day must not only bring 
to the performance of his labours, among other qualifications, a keen 
analytical faculty and a judicial and well furnished mind, but must 
take cognisance of the great physical and economic forces, universal 
and ceaseless in their operation, which govern the progress of the 
human race. When he relates a fact, he is bound to institute a 
strictly impartial inquiry as to how it came about; in short, he must 
recognise that underlying all the mutations of human history is the 
fundamental idea of causation. It is the conception of history as 
being a concatenation of events making up a grand and consistent 
whole which is the crowning glory of modern historic research. 
Now that sound philosophic views as regards the nature and treat- 
ment of history everywhere prevail, an interesting study would be 
to trace the ideas which historians from the earliest times have held 
as to how history should be written. Such a review would of 
necessity include an exposition of the Chronicle books which 
were so peculiarly a product of the Middle Ages. Despite their 
inability adequately to fulfil the canons of scientific narration, these 
historic romances present, in general outline, a faithful picture of a 
barbarous age. The old-world quaintness which surrounds the events 
depicted, the zaif style, the utter disregard of proportion, and the 
imaginative license wantonly indulged in, make such works a 
fascinating study as affording an index to the average mind of the 
Medizval Age. Nowhere is there to be found a more entrancing 
picture of that far-off time, with its restless energy, its elasticity of 
spirit, and its ardent attachment to high hopes, than in the 
Chronicles of John Froissart. The late Sir James Stephen says 
truly that the Chronicles “probably throw more light on certain 
aspects of the period to which they refer than is thrown by any other 
single writer upon any other period. What Boswell did for the 
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literary history of which Johnson formed the centre, what Saint 
Simon did for the Court of Louis XIV., Froissart did for the military 
life of the fourteenth century.” In the epistolary correspondence of 
the poet Gray, Froissart is alluded to as the Herodotus of a barbarous 
age. The author of the “ Elegy” says that “had he (Froissart) but 
had the luck of writing in as good a language he might have been 
immortal. His locomotive disposition (for then there was no other 
way of learning things), his simple curiosity, his religious credulity, 
were much like those of the old Grecian.” 

Froissart, in his every lineament, was a true son of the Medieval 
Age. Unlike Montaigne, he was incapable of rising above the 
“‘ smoke and stir ” of his time,.and catching glimpses of futurity. He 
lived with his age, and not in advance of it. Destiny fixed his 
sojourn quite a hundred years before the great revival of learning, 
which brought forth the long-lost classics of Greece and Rome, shed 
the quickening power of enlightenment all around, and dispelled the 
barren philosophy of the schoolmen. Froissart was deeply im- 
pregnated with all that was most distinctive of his time, its chivalrous 
and romantic spirit, its superficial interpretation of the inner meaning 
of human existence, its elastic code of morals, its daring imaginative 
flights, and its inordinate love of glitter. And herein lies Froissart’s 
chief claim to remembrance by posterity. He was so thoroughly 
saturated with the spirit of his age, its defects as well as its merits, 
and had at his command so facile a pen wherewith to record its most 
salient features, that his Chronicles form a series of pictures of 
panoramic vividness, portraying one of the most fascinating periods 
of the world’s history. Little wonder that Sir Walter Scott, in an 
exultant mood, should have claimed the Chronicles as his der 
carissimus. 

What were the real motives which actuated the composition of 
the Chronicles? From what standpoint did the author approach 
his subject? and was his mental vision luminous and sweeping in its 
range, or narrow and contracted? How far did he attain the aims 
which he set himself to accomplish ? and what value is to be placed 
upon his work as an historical record? The remainder of this article 
will be devoted to an elucidation of these points. 

In the prefatory note to the Chronicles Froissart writes : 

The true reason of my undertaking this book was for my amusement, to 
which I have ever been inclined, and for which I have frequented the company of 
many noblemen and gentlemen as well in France as in England and Scotland, 
and in other countries, from whose acquaintance I have always requested accounts 
of battles and adventures, especially since the mighty battle of Poictiers, where 
the noble King John of France was taken prisoner. 
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Elsewhere he tells us that the more he laboured at the Chronicles 
the more they delighted him. Froissart, with praiseworthy frankness, 
admits that he entertained no exalted views as to the responsibilities 
of the historian, but on the contrary regarded his effort to produce 
“new and notable matter” (to use his own phrase) solely in the 
light of a pastime. But however lightly it might rest upon his 
shoulders, the task which Froissart had set himself was one of great 
magnitude. It aimed at no less than a record of the “ battles.and 
adventures ” (and they were almost numberless) which had occurred 
in every part of ‘the then known world during three-quarters of a 
century. The history which he has left shows that he had the good 
fortune, however imperfectly, to accomplish his great project. The 
work extends from 1326 to 1400, a period of seventy-four years, and 
passes under review in great detail the well-nigh interminable wars 
between. England: and France, and, with less minuteness, what was 
happening in Italy, Spain, Germany, Russia, and even in Turkey and 
Africa. It also contains much information relative to the Popes at 
Rome and Avignon. The Chronicles are divided into four books. 
The first starts with the coronation of Edward III., in 1327, and 
finishes with the year 1379 inclusive. Studious regard for chrono- 
logical order was not one of Froissart’s strong points. This is most 
conspicuously apparent in the opening chapters of the second book, 
where he remorselessly disturbs the perspicuity and even accuracy of 
the narrative by proceeding to recount, only at greater length, the 
events already set forth in the preceding volume, having gained 
fuller knowledge in the interval between the writing of the two books. 
The second volume terminates with an account of the treaty between 
the men of Ghent and the Duke of Burgundy, which took place in 
1385. Froissart begins his third book in a way similar to his second 
by recapitulating the events told in the preceding book. These are 
amplified to such an extent as to take up the first twenty-nine 
chapters. The remainder is devoted to the history of subsequent 
years down to 1389, ending with the three years’ truce concluded 
between England and France, and the foreshadowing of the 
auspicious entry of Queen Isabella de Baviére into Paris. A 
description of the pomp and splendour connected with this event 
forms the subject of the initial chapters of the concluding book, and 
the Chronicles close with a recital of the circumstances connected 
with the dethronement and death of Richard II. of England, and the 
election of Robert, Emperor of Germany, in 1400. Froissart informs 
us that in 1390 he “ had laboured at this history thirty-seven years,” 
and when account is taken of the fact that he continued chronicling 
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events down till 1400, it will be seen that he spent forty-seven years 
on his history. 

The plan which this chronicler of a benighted age followed in the 
composition of his work was in several respects unimpeachable, and 
showed that he was not wholly ignorant of those methods of working 
upon which alone every true and adequate historical conception must 
be built. He was anxious, he tells us, to write true history, by 
which he meant a faithful presentation of the heroic life of the 
fourteenth century told in the form of a story. And to attain this 
end he was unremitting in his labours. He traversed the whole of 
Europe on a mission of interrogation, or, as he says, “to learn news.” 
All the hardship, danger, weariness, and petty annoyance incident 
to a long journey could not destroy his invincible spirit. He visited 
nearly every court in Europe in search of material for his history. 
There by his polished manners, his graceful presence, and above all 
his extensive knowledge of human nature, he succeeded in gaining 
the favour of crowned heads, and in obtaining from them their ex- 
periences in the war. Froissart never let an opportunity slip. 
Becoming aware that important negotiations were proceeding 
between two countries, he made the acquaintance of the agents 
emplcyed to carry them through, and by artful manceuvring engaged 
them in a conversation, the burden of which had reference to the 
business they had in hand. By this means he not infrequently 
obtained every scrap of information they had it in their power to give. 
Froissart exhibited an earnest desire to become possessed of authentic 
information regarding the events of which he wrote, and if there is 
much in the Chronicles which must vanish, like Prospero’s 
charmed spirits, into “ thin air,” when brought to the touchstone of 
modern scientific investigation, there still remains a vivid and 
animated picture which in its general aspect is literally true. 

It would be a demand incompatible with “sweet reasonableness” 
to expect that a fourteenth-century chronicler would pursue his work 
under the influence of the spirit which carries the present-day 
historian, who has fully surrendered to the scientific method, so 
triumphantly through his labours. Surrounded by an atmosphere 
surcharged with mental indolence and apathy, in which the mind 
was diverted from issues of supreme moment in the realm of 
enlightenment, and made to dwell upon certain specious absurdities 
which passed current for true knowledge, little wonder if the recorder 
of events so placed should fall far short of modern standards of 
attainment. To overcome such formidable barriers would have 
required a genius of almost Titanic proportions. Froissart was not a 
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genius in the highest acceptation of that term, neither was he 
endowed with an omniscient eye for discerning the latent forces 
which control the multiplex workings of human society. Nothing 
was more calculated to produce intellectual dissipation than the 
period of great social disquietude in which Froissart lived. 

A most cursory perusal of the Chronicles will reveal his capital 
defects as an historian. It is full of glaring and ridiculous blunders, 
it reveals chronological disorder, it recounts events which, while 
transparently incredulous, firmly establishes the writer’s belief in 
demonology, thaumaturgy, and kindred superstitions. When, how- 
ever, it is recognised that Froissart made no pretension to writing 
history according to its modern interpretation, but only to be, like 
Queen Katherine’s gentleman usher, an “honest chronicler” or 
story-teller of “‘ honourable enterprises, noble adventures, and deeds 
of arms... to the end that brave men taking example from them 
may be encouraged in their well doing,” it will be found that in some 
respects he was eminently qualified for such a task. He was a keen 
observer of what was happening around him, he had a nimble intelli- 
gence, a retentive memory, and, what was perhaps most important of 
all, he was master of a literary style by which he could invest the 
most prosaic of events with all the charm and picturesqueness of a 
fairy tale. This is the strong and abiding feature of his work. 
Considering how few must have been his opportunities for studying 
literary forms, nothing short of genius can explain his faculty for 
discerning the potentialities of word-painting. He has clothed the 
scenes of a long-forgotten past with a wealth of imagery worthy of 
the best traditions of the limner’s art. Knightly valour, daring feats 
of arms, and all that pertains to the pomp and circumstance of war, 
are crystallised in imperishable diction. His effects are not obtained 
by anything tricky or fantastical. What makes his narrative power 
so effective is its artless simplicity, its avoidance of anything savour- 
ing of pedantry, and its spontaneity. One feels the same exquisite 
delight in reading the Chronicles as in perusing the letters of 
Madame de Sévigné or our own Cowper. All three eschew the 
ornate and the meretricious, and have recourse to easy and natural 
modes of expression. Froissart’s undoubted genius for pictorial 
writing discloses itself everywhere. By far the larger part of the 
Chronicles is taken up with descriptions of battles. His accounts of 
Otterburn and Poictiers are superb examples of literary workmanship. 
The whole is summoned up as if by the wand of a magician, and the 
battles are re-fought in the mind’s eye of the reader. All the fearful- 
ness of “grim-visaged war” is brought vividly home. Equally 
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‘brilliant are his pictures of feudal aristocracy. Perhaps nowhere is 
there to be gained a finer conception of their mode of life than in 
‘his description of the court of the Count de Foix. 

It has been matter for comment that Froissart was dead to the 
terrible devastations which war brings in its train. Mrs, Barbauld 
in one of her letters writes that she never was more struck with the 
horrors of war than when reading the Chronicles, simply because 
“ Froissart seems not at all struck with them.” Sir James Stephen 
also makes reference to the point. In the fourteenth century war 
was looked upon not as an instrument for settling grave differences 
‘between two nations, and only to be resorted to when all other 
means had failed, but simply as a pastime, which afforded splendid 
opportunity for daring feats of arms. What more natural than that 
Froissart should regard war from the standpoint of his age? His 
Chronicles are a sort of “drum-and-trumpet” history (to use a 
convenient modern phrase), so thoroughly does the theme of war 
predominate in his pages. He never appears to have been conscious 
of the direful effects of war upon society. He discourses with the 
utmost imperturbability upon crimes the enormity of which it is 
horrible to contemplate. Comines, his brother chronicler, showed 
more conscience. While giving minute accounts of various battles, 
he indulges now and again in timeous reflections upon the harmful 
results of war. But Froissart is never disturbed with moralisings 
about anything, except where he indulges in a pious regret at the 
destruction of churches. An instance of this is found in his account 
of the siege of Durham by the Scots. After stating without a word 
of pity that “all were put to death without mercy and without dis- 
tinction of persons or ranks—men, women, children, monks, canons, 
and priests,” and that neither house nor church was left standing, 
he adds, “it was a pity thus to destroy in Christendom the churches 
wherein God was served and honoured.” 

Although Froissart was a priest, there is little of a sacerdotal 
character exhibited in his writings. Here it might reasonably be 
expected he would have given vent to priestly sentiment, but, strange 
to say, references to religion are few. These, naturally enough, are 
saturated with superstition. Like Luther, he had a firm belief 
in the appearance among men of spirits from the nether world, who 
took a share in the government of human affairs. The wars between 
the men of Ghent and the Earl of Flanders were, he says, caused 
by the devil. His Satanic majesty did not, however, always leave 
his abode in Tartarus to work mischief, for it was he also who “put it 
into the heads of the people of Bruges to make a canal from the River 
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Leys.” Elsewhere Froissart dilates with the utmost seriousness upon 
miraculous interpositions, prophetic utterances, and also upon ghosts 
and fairies. Perhaps the most amazing example of intellectual 
absorption to be found in the Chronicles is contained in a passage 
dealing with the siege of a fortress in Morocco by the allied forces of 
England and France. On one occasion the soldiers were plagued 
by a swarm of flies, but “through the grace of God and the Virgin 
Mary a remedy was found... in the shape of a thunderstorm.” 
At another time the Saracens were terror-stricken by the appearance 
of “the Virgin herself, and a company of ladies dressed in white.” 
If there is much legendary lore in the Chronicles, it also 
abounds in matter of great historic value. Of many of the events 
recorded Froissart himself was an eye-witness, while his information 
regarding others was derived from what, there is every reason to 
believe, were reliable sources. The reader is afforded most fasci- 
nating glimpses of the people of this country in that semi-barbarous 
age. And of no country could Froissart speak with more authority, 
He lived in England for many years, and was for a time connected 
with the Court of Edward III., to whose wife, Queen Philippa of 
Hainault, he presented a portion of his history. He also spent six 
months in Scotland, travelling “on horse-back with a portmanteau 
behind, and followed by a greyhound.” He had therefore every 
opportunity of observing the traits of these peoples, and the copious 
‘details of their manners and customs which the Chronicles contain 
show that he was neither a listless nor idle observer. With many of 
his strictures, needless. to say, it is impossible to agree, but they are 
interesting in so far as they are from a foreign standpoint. He has 
‘some curious observations about the English people. “It is strictly 
true,” he says, ‘that they are fonder of war than of peace,” a remark 
in which the opponents of aggressive foreign policy will find some 
‘consolation. He:praises the English and Scotch for their bravery 
and stubborn fighting energy. ‘“ They are excellent men-at-arms, 
and whenever they meet in battle they do not spare each other, nor 
is there any check to their courage as long as their weapons endure.” 
His remarks on English character are by no means flattering. The 
English have “hot and impatient tempers,” show “ great haughti- 
ness,” and “are affable to no other nation than their own” ; but, as 
if to lessen the virulency of the foregoing observations, he admits 
that they are “courteous to strangers.” He had nothing but slashing 
‘condemnation for rebellious subjects who tried to trample sovereignty 
under foot ; least of all for the English, because “in such a case there 
is no remedy, for they are the worst people in the world, the most 
BB2 
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obstinate and presumptuous, and of all England the Londoners are 
the leaders, for, to say the truth, they are very powerful men, and in 
wealth.” 

The Scots fare worse. Froissart tells of a horse having been 
missed on one occasion, and adds significantly that “a Scotchman 
(they are all thieves) had stolen him.” This may be as gall and 
wormwood to the patriotic Scot ; but if he will sink his patriotism for 
the nonce, and sternly look facts in the face, he will find that 
Froissart’s comment pretty aptly describes the general character of 
the race at that period of their history. In another part he speaks 
of the Scots as “‘a wicked race, and pay not any regard to times or 
respites, but as it suits their own convenience.” Although he was 
relentless in pointing out the foibles of the Scots, he was careful to 
note their good qualities. The rude life of the Highlanders made a 
deep impression upon him. He is unstinted in his admiration of 
their hospitality, and also notes with pride the bravery of many of 
the nobles. Describing their hardihood and powers of endurance, 
he says : 

The Scots are bold, hardy, and much inured to war. When they make their 
invasions into England they march from twenty to four-and-twenty leagues without 
halting, as well by day as night, for they are all on horseback, except the camp 
followers, who are on foot. The knights and squires are well mounted on large 
bay horses, the common people on little Galloways. .. . Their habits of 
sobriety are such in time of war that they will live for a long time on flesh half- 
sodden, without bread, and drink the river water without wine. Under the flaps 
of his saddle each man carries a broad plate of metal ; behind the saddle a little 
bag of oatmeal. When they have eaten too much of the sodden flesh, and their 
stomachs appear weak and empty, they place this plate over the fire, mix with 
water their oatmeal, and when the plate is heated they put a little of the paste 
upon it, and make a thin cake like a cracknel or biscuit, which they eat to warm 
their stomachs. It is therefore no wonder that they perform a longer day’s 
march than other soldiers. 


So much for the virtues of oatmeal. The references to Ireland 
make up for their meagreness by their virulence. “Mere savages ” 
is his succinct description of the race. He is hard upon the “ inland 
natives,” who “are unacquainted with commerce, nor do not wish to 
know anything of it, but simply to live like wild beasts.” 

One might expatiate much further upon the intrinsic qualities 
of this unique work, but space forbids. It is now nearly five 
hundred years since Froissart ended his earthly pilgrimage, but 
his memory is ever green by reason of the supreme merits of his 
great literary achievement. He is the one bright particular star 
that shines with unclouded radiance upon the Stygian gloom of 
the fourteenth century, and to his work the student must have 
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recourse who would understand aright medizval life as it was 
fashioned after the twofold operation of feudalism and catholicism. 
Froissart was not an historian in the true sense of that word, but he 
was a superb literary artist who has limned historical word-pictures 
which can never fade, and for which the student of history ought to 
be devoutly thankful. With Montaigne’s words we may take leave 
of Froissart : “I love historians very unaffected or excellent; the 
unaffected, who have not wherewithal to add to their own, and 
who are only careful to collect, and pick up everything which falls 
under their notice, and to put down everything without choice and 
without sorting, giving us the opportunity of wholly judging of their 
truth. Such, for example, is the good Froissart, who has gone on 
with his work with such a frank simplicity that, having committed a 
fault, he is no way ashamed of avowing it, and correcting it at the 
place he is informed of it ; and who tells us the diversity of rumours 
which were current, and the different accounts that were told to him. 
It is history naked and unadorned ; everyone may profit from it, 
according to the depth of his understanding.” 
W. FORBES GRAY. 
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“FOR LOVE.” 


oe a West End drawing-room we talked of love. Was it the 
stronger in youth, middle life, or old age? 

Some of us argued in support of one period, some of another. 
One of us sat a silent listener during the discussion; but when talk 
flagged, each more convinced of the truth of his or her own theory, 
our silent friend spoke. 

“ Here is a love-story,” he said ; “ it hails from Northumberland, 
Nevada, and I can vouch for its accuracy. 

“In one of the valleys that distinguish the Sierra Nevadas of the 
West, and about two hundred miles from Silver City, stood at the 
time of which I speak a small wooden building. It was compact, and 
strongly put together. It contained four rooms, all ona level, and 
some outbuildings. The land immediately around it was cultivated, 
and in the warm months of the year English flowers bloomed in its 
garden. They did not do well, for the soil of that district is im- 
poverished and sterile. The timber of which the dwelling was con- 
structed had been brought froma distance, across mountains and 
apparently interminable treeless plateaux. The settler who had built 
the cottage was young and stalwart and blessed with self-reliance. 
He was an Englishman, and was self-banished from the land of his 
birth. He was not alone when he left his native Surrey. There 
accompanied him a dark-eyed, dark-haired lassie, delicate as a hot- 
house flower. Apart from him she was weak and ailing; by his side 
she felt strong and possessed of bounding life. She had never told 
him so, but he knew it and kept her always with him. During the 
three months he had been constructing their future home he had 
left his wife with a family in the town of Northumberland, fifteen miles 
from the site, and she had been ailing all the time of his absence. 
There was nothing handsome about the man—he was remarkably 
plain ; but his eyes redeemed him from ugliness. They were large, 
beautifully shaped, and of a deep blue. The voice belonged to the 
eyes; it was full and rich, vibrating with sympathy. 

“ Frederick Adams had done a foolish thing, said the world that 
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knew anything about him. He had ‘ thrown away his chances and 
married a delicate, penniless girl, who had not even beauty to 
recommend her. She was all very well in her way, but he was better 
and might have done well for himself,’ whatever that vague term 
implies. To crown his ill-judgment he had ‘exiled himself from 
home and friends, and gone to live nobody knew where. Well, he 
would live to repent it; he would tire of his wife and his folly 
together, and attest that the love of youth dies out with youthful 
years.’ Frederick Adams and Bessie, his wife, thought otherwise, 
but kept their thoughts between them. 

“The cottage built, Bessie was fetched from Northumberland by 
her husband. He brought no vehicle, not even a horse or an ass 
to carry her. The good people with whom she was staying chided 
him. ‘She cannot walk that rough road ; she is too weak,’ they said. 

**¢ She shall not walk ; I will carry her,’ he replied. 

*¢ What, fifteen miles ! It is impossible.’ 

“*Tt is easy; haven't I carried loads of timber double the distance?’ 

“Their objections being useless in deterring him, they desisted 
from them, and Frederick carried his living load, and so they arrived 
at their new home. It was very bare. The walls were of plain, 
unpolished wood ; the ceilings and floors of the same, and all emitted 
a rare fragrance as of pine or eucalyptus. There was no furniture in 
the place, not even a chair or a table. 

“¢T would not wait to make it,’ said Adams, ‘ before fetching you 
home ; I knew you would like to watch me working at it ;’ arid Bessie 
answered : ‘ Oh, Fred, how good you are!’ 

“A fire was kindled on the hearth, and some goat’s milk warmed 
in an earthenware utensil, and this with a few rye cakes made the 
first meal in their new home. ‘Then they lay down on their bed of 
sage-brush on the sweet wood floor. 

“*Tt takes little to make us happy, Bessie,’ he said. 

*** Very much, dear,’ she answered ; ‘ only love can do it.’ 

“Quietly the days passed ; they were never dull to these two. He 
attended to his goats and ground; she to the house and meals, 
They were seldom far away from each other, seldom beyond call. 
The days merged into months, the months made up the years ; there 
was always enough to do, and happiness in the doing of it. Children 
were born and reared in the cottage, and passed out of it into the 
busy world beyond the State, and wrote occasionally to Northum- 
berland, from whence their father, Frederick, brought home their 
letters ; but after a time the letters ceased altogether, and the couple, 
grown elderly, were as much alone as in their youth. 
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“The nearest neighbour dwelt three miles away, in a cottage very 
similar in construction to their own; he was a herdsman, driving his 
cattle, at intervals, over the mountains a hundred miles or more, and 
disposing of them for the best price he could command. 

“ Thrifty, frugal, and attached to work, Frederick Adams and his 
wife laid by, against old age, such small savings as they could. 
Sometimes the goats sold well, and the surplus produce of the land, 
after supplying their own needs, was disposed of to advantage. Then 
the savings were enriched and God was thanked. 

“There were two days in every year when, if the weather was fine, 
Frederick and his wife forebore to work at their usual occupations. 
Midsummer-day was Bessie’s birthday, and Frederick rose earlier 
than usual by an hour, and swept and dusted the parlour and 
kitchen, and decked them out with flowers of his own growing. 
Bessie knew that for weeks he had watched the plants that bore 
them, and she secretly rejoiced when refreshing showers fell. The 
second day they kept as holiday was Frederick’s birthday, the tenth 
of November. The fires glowed brightly on the cleanest of hearths, 
and rare morsels were cooked for the occasion. ‘Savoury meat,’ 
the gentle cook said, ‘such as his soul loveth.’ 

““The wedding-day was not specially ‘kept.’ ‘It has not yet 
ended,’ Adams said ; and Bessie answered, ‘It can only pass with 
life.’ 

“Strangers, used to the ways and surroundings of ‘ civilisation,’ 
would have wondered at the dull stupidness of their years ; but 
then they did not lay them out to win strangers’ plaudits, but for 
each other and happiness. 

“Slowly, softly Old Age placed his hands on their shoulders, and 
their backs became slightly bowed ; he weaved his threads of silvery 
whiteness amid the black and gold, and shaded in the lines where 
the smiles had been. Slight Bessie was slighter on her eighty-fifth 

birthday than she was a year earlier, even to the aged eyes of 
Frederick. She sat hour after hour in the arm-chair he had made 
for her fifty years before, and extracted again the joys from past days. 
It was the first Midsummer-day that a fire had glowed on the 
parlour hearth, but then none, surely, had been so chilly ! 

“¢ But if June weather were cold, what should be said of November? 
The mountains were deep in snow, the sky was black with it. The 
valleys were almost impassable, and the temperature was far below 
freezing. Buried in the snow were hundreds of sheep, and hardy 
shepherds were digging them out. Frozen birds fell numbed into 
the dreary white waste, and when night fell on the tenth day of the 
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month the snowstorm was still raging. In the cottage bright fires 
glowed, to keep out the intense cold, and on his ninety-first birthday 
Frederick Adams, for the first time in his long life, slept with a fire 
on his bedroom hearth. His sleep was sound, and Bessie’s ; the 
two were more worn than usual; the snow had not made easier 
their day’s duties. It was past midnight, and the old man dreamed 
uneasily and made inarticulate speech. He was oppressed with a 
sense of suffocation, as though buried beneath the snow. There was 
a strange hissing noise in his ears, such as he had often heard when, 
as a boy, he had fired a catherine-wheel. 

“The noise woke him, and, with the vigour of youthful years, 
he sprang from the bed. The movement aroused Bessie. In a 
moment he stooped over her: ‘It is love against flames, wife,’ he 
said ; ‘ but be brave, for love must win.’ 

** Already the room was filled with smoke, and the timbers around 
were crackling. Long tongues of flame shot out towards the bed on 
which lay the old woman, her dark eyes turned on her husband. 
There was no terror on her face, but trust, deep trust in the old man 
beside her, and he knew it. 

“ Stripping a blanket from the bed he wrapped it round her, and 
placing beneath her his aged arms—arms that in their strength sixty- 
six years before had borne her a delicate girl over the rugged moun- 
tains—he lifted her, and his muscles became strong as the love that 
surged through him, and his feet swift as of yore. Taking in a long 
breath he bade Bessie do the same, and through the lurid leaping 
flames he dashed, and they parted before him as he bore onwards 
his helpless but inspiring burden. 

“ And now the flames were behind them and that danger was 
passed. Yet what lay before them? There was snow above, below, 
and around them. The white storm whirled in its fury, and the 
intense cold burst asunder with a terrific noise, like thunder, one and 
another of the weather-beaten trees. 

“ Frederick was clad only in his night dress, which the flames had 
singed ; but the garment was to him as plate-armour ; he felt neither 
heat nor cold while his wife was exposed to danger. ‘ Bessie,’ said 
Adams, ‘I’m going to get help; be brave while I’m away. Three 
miles are soon travelled.’ Then, drawing the blanket about her, he 
tenderly placed her in a rough straw-littered outbuilding behind the 
ruins of their home. The poor, feeble, and naturally timid woman 
held his hand for a moment, and then he left her to start on that 
midnight journey of three miles. His legs and feet were bare, his 
body unprotected save by a flimsy night dress; his head was 
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uncovered, and the storm was mad, the cold intense, and his great 
age was an impediment to his swiftness. For himself he would have 
stayed in the shed for the night and sought help when the day broke; 
but for her sake, that she might not die before his eyes, he pushed 
on through the drifted snow and in the teeth of the storm and the 
frost. 

“For fame and gain men have suffered as Arctic explorers in the 
Frigid Zone, and as travellers and hunters in the tropical heat of the 
Torrid Zone ; but it is doubtful if ever man so aged has accomplished 
a feat comparable to that which Adams set before him, inspired by 
Love. His body shook and his legs bent beneath him as he com- 
menced the third and last mile of his terrible journey. They gave 
way, they could support him no longer. What of that? His hands 
and knees must do the work instead. 

“*God give me strength!’ he cried, and toiled on, using his 
hands as feet and dragging his numbed legs behind him. His old 
hands sank deep in the snow, and his knees made hollows at every 
move, and each yard covered was measured painfully. Raising his 
head and looking searchingly forward he fancied he descried at the 
distance of 300 yards or less his neighbour’s cottage. But how 
should he reach it? His wrists were in torture, his body racked, his 
legs stiff and numb. Then in a moment he saw his wife, the love of 
his life, dying, and alone, in the old wooden shed. Lying flat, with 
his face toward the ground, he propelled himself along a few inches 
at a time, and bleeding, exhausted, half-dead, arrived at the cottage. 
Its inmates were asleep, but he roused them and told his tale. 
* Save her,’ he said; ‘lend me clothes and take me with you, the 
sight of strangers would kill her.’ In vain they begged him to 
remain in the house. ‘I cannot rest,’ he replied, ‘till I have seen 
her brought here in safety.’ 

“They dressed him and thawed him. He could scarcely be 
persuaded to taste food and drink, but he asked that some might be 
taken to her. 

“A litter was put together and the old man was borne on the 
shoulders of four, and, at a swinging pace, the three miles over 
which he had crawled so painfully were covered. 

“ ¢ Lift me from this,’ he said, ‘she’d be troubled to see me so.’ 
And they lifted him out and assisted him to the shed. They struck 
a light and looked in timidly, afraid of what they might see. 

“ Onthe straw, in her blanket, lay Bessie Adams, with white drawn 
face and closed eyes. 
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“« ¢ She is dead,’ whispered a man to his fellow. Adams turned 
upon him fiercely: ‘ Stand back,’ he said; ‘you lie, she lives.’ 

“ His voice—that so familiar voice—unsealed the closed eyes and 
stirred the sluggish blood in the aged veins, and loosed the stiffening 
tongue, and, looking up at her kneeling husband, she said: 
‘ Frederick, Love won.’” 

Silence was sustained when the narrator finished his story, until 
one asked : “ And the old people, what became of them?” 

“They both died next evening in the neighbour’s cottage,” he 
answered ; and again the hush fell. 

JAMES CASSIDY. 
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GEORGE CRABBE. 


ANY have denied to Crabbe that noble attribute of genius— 
Imagination—partly because of his minute treatment of 
common objects, and also because of his rare discussion of abstract 
themes. Such critics have become so wearied by pages of minute 
Gescription of common-place events, that they are scarcely prepared 
to do justice to the higher attributes of Crabbe’s muse. Thus, in 
spite of the warm appreciation of Sir Walter Scott and other great 
men of the day, we find Coleridge, in his “Table Talk” (vol. ii. 
page 296), stating that “in Crabbe there is an absolute defect of 
the high imaginations; he gives me little or no pleasure: yet no 
doubt he has power of a certain kind.” 

Crabbe’s careful and accurate copies of nature, complete literary 
novelties at the time he wrote, drew to themselves nearly all com- 
ments for praise and blame, and will always be in danger of conceal- 
ing his finest writing from the casual reader. This is unfortunate, 
since it was in the delineation of high forms of human nature that 
his chief strength lay, though only a poet could have dealt with 
inanimate nature and common types as he has done. Surely that 
beautiful line of ‘ Nature’s sternest poet, yet her best,” applied 
rather to Crabbe’s treatment of human nature, where other poets, 
notably Wordsworth, have more successfully rendered the poetry of 
inanimate nature. 

In Stopford Brooke’s “ Theology in the English Poets” we have 
the following interesting comparison between Crabbe and three 
great contemporary poets as “ poets of Nature ” :— 

‘*Crabbe’s Poetry of Nature ” is as direct in description as his poetry of man. 
He was a botanist and mineralogist, and his close study of flowers and stones 
made him look accurately into all things. He paints the very blades of grass on 
the common, and the trail of the shell fish on the sand. It is the introduction 
into our poetry of that minute observation and delight in minute things in Nature 
which is so remarkable in the subsequent poets, which led Coleridge to paint in 
words the dancing of the sand at the bottom of a tiny spring, and Wordsworth 
the daisy’s shadow on the naked stone, and Shelley the almost invisible 


vapour which the sun sucks from a forest pool. The difference is that Crabbe 
writes without the imagination which confers life on the things seen, while the 
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later poets, believing that all Nature was alive, conceived a living spirit in the 
sand, the daisy, and the vapour. 


No doubt it was this lack of poetic life which jarred upon the 
sensitive ear of Coleridge, who could not paint the humblest object 
without idealising it. Wordsworth, again, though no botanist, has a 
loving and close acquaintance with his favourite plants, as displayed 
in his “ Lesser Celandine,” and some of our more modern poets 
describe the scenes of Nature with marvellous yet poetic fidelity. 

As a poet of inanimate nature, Crabbe is therefore clearly dis- 
tanced by his rivals, but in the higher or more human views of life 
the poet surely becomes great, often sublime, though rarely pas- 
sionate. All that concerned the struggling lives of his fellow-men 
fascinated Crabbe throughout his career. Thus, in the beautiful 
description of the scenery in “ The Village,” the chief beauty of the 
lines consists in that human element which is constantly recurring : 


Lo! where the heath, with withering brake grown o’er, 
Lends the light turf that warms the neighbouring poor. 


Or, again : 
: Rank weeds, that every care and art defy, 
Reign o’er the land, and rob the blighted rye, 


—that rye on which the subsistence of the poor depended. 
There thistles stretch their prickly arms afar 


is not in itself a remarkable line, but a quaint little rustic scene 
rises before us with the ensuing sentiment : 
And to the ragged infant threaten war. 


Crabbe tells us that even the poppies “ mock the hope of toil,” 
that the blue bugloss paints “ the sterile soil,” while the charlock and 
tares cling round “the sickly blade.” Crabbe, in effect, describes 
these beauties of Nature only as a background for the due setting of 
all the painful and toilsome existence of the poor of “ the village.” 
Thus in “The Lover’s Journey,” which is full of descriptions of 
Nature, this connection of human interests and cast of mind with the 
landscape gazed on is fully displayed in the opening paragraph. 
George Crabbe had not that devotion to Nature in herself which 
forms such a charm in the poetry of some men who cannot otherwise 
be compared with him. 

Crabbe would probably have been the first to admit that the 
hardships and struggles of his early life developed his strong 
sympathies with his kind, and forced him to express them in writing, 
when the indolence of a contemplative character would have stifled 
them. That the poet possessed some indolence of mind seems 
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possible from his ceasing to write for publication for many years, also 
from his leaving his parish of Muston till recalled by obvious duties. 
If bred to ease and luxury, with congenial companions, and freed 
from distressing associations, Crabbe might still have been admirable 
as a botanist and as a literary critic, but the latent force within him 
would hardly have been roused to full vigour. 

From his earliest childhood young Crabbe’s poetic instincts were 
stimulated by the wild life around him, by old wives’ tales, by his 
rough home education, and perhaps by his very lack of time and 
means for the enjoyment of books. No wonder that his works are 
vigorous and original. Want of means might have crushed his 
talent, but for his devotion to Sarah Elmy, which forced him to 
develop his true bent. The man who had faced penury, want, nay, 
actual starvation, was not likely to become a mere dilettante poet, 
or to pass over the sin and suffering with which he had come in 
contact. Neither was such a man, a man who never ceased in his 
worst straits to rely upon the Divine protection, likely to strike an 
uncertain note on religious faith, Though the subject of religion is 
rarely alluded to, its teaching runs through his finest works. 

In the beautiful prayer which he wrote when in the depths of 
despairing poverty we hear the following expression: “Ten thousand 
thoughts disturb my soul ; be Thou greatest and fairest among ten 
thousand; be Thou with me, O my Saviour” and when; “ten 
thousand tongues” testified to the beauty of his works, this higher 
trust accounted for the poet’s unaltered calmness and humility. 

Throughout Crabbe’s works there is one note, constantly recur- 
ring, which is the only sentiment of his which strikes the reader as 
conventional, gprtainly opposed to the writer’s own experiences. No 
poet can be more eloquent over the “illusions of youth,” and the 
consequent awakening. Yet it is difficult to read his son’s life of the 
poet without acknowledging that he was surely never young in that 
sense himself, that he could hardly have shared such illusions. One 
of his first recollections was of the death of a little sister, whose loss 
embittered his father’s life, and thus clouded the family peace. As 
his biographer tells us, he was “cradled among the rough sons of 
the ocean—a daily witness of unbridled passions and of manners 
remote from the stiffness and artificial smoothness of society.” At 
home he was subject to an imperious and stern father, and the 
old women of the village told him many an “ower true tale” of 
sorrow and poverty. 

Thus he was from a child familiar with the most painful aspects 
of human life, and must have learnt to practise that self-control and 
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self-suppression which, ennobled by his Christian faith, displays itself 
throughout his works. — Is this the reason that his constant references 
to the illusions of youth become a little wearying, and convey a sense 
of unreality ? 

Crabbe’s writings would be at once higher and lower in tone if it 
were not for his perpetual self-control, for the impression he gives 
that' his “ Pegasus ” is always under its master’s guidance. 

It is interesting to read of the great snowstorm which stimulated 
his truly poetic nature when he wrote “almost currente calamo”' his 
“Sir Eustace Grey.” The awful ravings and delusions of the poor 
lunatic bear marks of having been written in great excitement, his 
creator having given the rein as it were to the inspiration of his un- 
doubted genius. That poem alone assures us that Crabbe possessed 
a high form of imagination, if not to the extent of Byron and the 
Lake poets ; and he also possessed that poetic fire which may exist 
in souls which have no visible powers of expression. 

From a boy he had lived beside the sea, whose waves held for 
him a fascination which, when sixty miles inland, he once found 
irresistible. He then rode these sixty miles, for the delight of gazing 
upon that wild ocean which he loved—an action which would be 
appreciated, were it Byron’s case, by many who could never under- 
stand the strong poetic faculty of the quiet literary country parson. 

It is interesting to compare Crabbe with Wordsworth, with whom 
he had: much in common. 

Crabbe was Wordsworth’s inferior as a poet, never rising to the 
latter’s high level, and also precluded by his clerical duties from 
making: poetry his life’s ‘profession, but those who appreciate him at 
all will not readily tite of him. If Crabbe’s work is seldom sublime, 
there is a scholarly. pfécision of rhyme and metre which rarely jars, 
and which is refreshirig‘after Wordsworth’s occasional defects in verse. 
His lines run smoothfy, and are saved from monotony by the fidelity 
of his scenes, and his‘*$pontaneous touches of humour, which are 
strikingly devoid of malice. 

In the “ Parish Register,” wherein old Dibble, the parish clerk, 
describes to his new rector a long line of predecessors, we obtain in 
the last lines that quaint and kindly spirit which looks out from 
many of Crabbe’s pages. 

‘* Such was his end, and mine approaches fast ; 
I’ve seen my best of preachers—and my last.” 


He bowed, and meekly smiled at what he said, 
Civil, but sly: ‘* And is cld Dibble dead ?” 





1 Extract from his son’s Life of Crabbe. 
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And what quaint humour we find in “ The Library ”:— 
Great authors, for the Church’s glory fired, 
Are, for the Church’s peace, to rest retired, 
And close beside, a mystic maudlin race, 
Lie ‘‘ Crumbs of comfort for the babes of grace.” 

One must have lived in the country to realise Crabbe’s apprecia- 
tion of the country poor, not sparing their defects, while doing 
justice to their sublime unselfishness. What a common trait is hit 
off in this extract from the “ Parish Register,” Part III. :— 

In times severe, when many a sturdy swain, 

Felt it his pride, his comfort, to complain ; 
or there is that delightful bit about the parish Dissenters (all on 
excellent terms with Crabbe) :— 

Liberal and rich, a plenteous board he spread ; 

E’en cool dissenters at his table fed, 

Who wished, and thought, and hoped, a man so kind 

A way to Heaven, though not their own, might find. 

It is not the least charm of Crabbe’s wonderful picture gallery 
that we feel how the world has improved in that article of narrow- 
ness of creed. 

Wordsworth, with all his sympathy for the poor, has not Crabbe’s 
power of describing their individuality ; but he was not the intimate 
friend of the dalesmen, while Crabbe was well known to his parish- 
ioners. ‘There is another and a deeper reason for the fact that the 
poor of the “ Parish Register ” stand out with greater force of character 
than those of Wordsworth’s “Churchyard among the Mountains.” 
Wordsworth and Crabbe were both in London when young, but 
under widely differing circumstances. 

Wordsworth was there as a thoughtful young student, poor, but 
not indigent, a mere spectator of the striving and misery of the 
great city. Having, as he tells us in the Prelude, 

A little space of intermediate time 
At full command, 


he finds himself in London, 
With unchecked fancy ever on the stir, 
And all my young affections out of doors. 

The seventh book of the Prelude gives an interesting account of 
London from the point of view of the young spectator, who finally 
obtains, through the spirit of Nature working upon him in “London’s 
vast domain,” a full measure of 

Composure and ennobling harmony. 
But George Crabbe spent, as his son tells us, a wretched year in 
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London. With starvation staring him in the face, yet with every 
motive for enjoying life, fighting for employment amongst struggling 
crowds, he had:no time for philosophical considerations. He had to 
realise the anguish of hope deferred, hunger, and want—his Christian 
fortitude alone saving him from the faie of Chatterton. 

Edmund Burke stretched out a saving hand, and from that time 
Crabbe prospered ;. but his personal sorrows live for ever in his 
vivid pictures of the trials of his fellow men. While Burns in his 
bitter strife with society found comfort in the beauties of wild Nature 
which surrounded him, Crabbe cared little for Nature, except as a 
background for his passionate interest in his fellow men. 

Sir Walter Scott’ needed but his Bible and his Crabbe when 
dying at Abbotsford; and yet Sir Walter was well acquainted with 
Wordsworth’s poems. Possibly the smoothness and accuracy of 
Crabbe’s verses were soothing to the ear of the dying man; but 
surely the main reason was that Crabbe’s stern realism, which can 
also be so tenderly accurate, appealed above everything to the fine, 
open nature of Scott. Scott, like Crabbe, was the personal friend 
and adviser of many of his poorer neighbours, and it is pleasant to 
know that the two poets corresponded, while Crabbe had the privi- 
lege of a visit to Sir Walter in Edinburgh. 

Compare Book VII. of the “Excursion” with the “ Parish 
Register ” for the difference between Wordsworth and Crabbe. The 
‘‘ Nameless Man,” who guides the team, is one of the most picturesque 
figures in Book VII. of the “ Excursion,” that peasant whose 

Grey locks profusely round his temples hung, 


In clustering curls like ivy, which the bite 
Of winter cannot thin. 


One has met such a peasant, but so rarely that he is a.type rather 
than an individual. The “Solitary” gives a general description of 
him, and the Pastor replies with a fine account of the man, though he 
deplores his wood-cutting feats. But the “Nameless Man” does not 
even, by this description, live in our memories, like Isaac Ashford, 
who must surely have’ been well known to the poet parson. Isaac is 
proud, self-respecting, and reserved : 

Yet far was he from stoic pride removed, 

He felt iumanely, and he dearly loved : 

I marked his accents when his infant died, 

And his old neighbour for offence was tried ; 

The still tears trickling down that. furrowed cheek 

Spoke pity, plainer than the tongue can speak. 


There was an interesting reference to the difference in style 
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between Wordsworth and Crabbe in a recent article in the Spectator 
on Sir Archibald Geikie’s lecture on “ Landscape and Literature.” 

* A very remarkable contrast is afforded by the way in which 
two poets, contemporaries, treated the life of the poor—we refer to 
Wordsworth and Crabbe. The former found love in ‘the huts 
where poor men lie,’ and amid scenes of poverty and hardship, 
whether in London streets or Cumberland dales, an inner beauty or 
dignity. Crabbe at the same time found what Mr. Ruskin, in treat- 
ing of an author in our own time, called ‘studies of cutaneous 
diseases in a Suffolk village.’ ” 

There is truth in this criticism, but it is a half truth, since 
Crabbe’s long and sympathetic description of Isaac Ashford, and 
other poor friends, proves that if he portrayed with an unsparing 
hand the faults of the poor, he had also a more intimate acquaint- 
ance than Wordsworth with their many noble characteristics. 
Smith’s ' “ Pope in worsted stockings” had not perhaps a sensitive 
skin, but it was a singularly healthy one, for he was ever ready to 
mark the high qualities which a rough exterior may conceal. No 
short extract can do justice to his fine sympathetic character of Isaac 
Ashford, that noble instance of the type of peasant a Suffolk village 
may produce. 

Wordsworth no doubt did wisely when he shunned that “ Personal 
Talk” to which he devotes a poem. His genius needed rest and 
the quiet of the mountains, while Crabbe drew inspiration from his 
fellow men. The world gains through Wordsworth’s learned leisure, 
but as no gain is without loss, the man Wordsworth missed that 
measure of compensation which Crabbe attains in his kindly tole- 
rance of the commonplace. As Wordsworth’s worst pieces may be 
relieved by a sudden flight into the sublime, George Crabbe’s 
poorest productions are lightened by his genial unforced humour, or 
by his delicate comprehension of human nature. The two poets 
have much in common, since both are truthful and conscientious, 
and both inspire fresh interest in our country and our fellows, 

Through all Crabbe’s works we trace an appreciation of what is 
good or interesting in the characters of women, to whom he was a 
steadfast friend. Nothing can be more charming in its way than his 
lines concerning “blue” ladies, his graceful compliment to Joanna 
Baillie, and his satire on the women who are afraid to submit their 
works to public criticism, but exist on the flattery of a private circle. 
The piece entitled “ The Frank Courtship” is also an illustration of 


! The younger Crabbe does not mention to which of the authors of Rejected 
Addresses this saying is due. 
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his faculty for realising a ground of common sense under a surface 
frivolity. 

Sybil Kindred is young, high-spirited, and pleasure-loving, 
but it is her natural common sense as much as her frivolity which 
shrinks from her father’s needless austerity. Her Quaker lover 
offends by his over-precise manner and dress, and were she as 
frivolous as her parents imagine, would receive his dismissal. But, 
for the very reason that she has lived with her fashionable aunt 
in London, Sybil notes the unaffected sense and goodness which 
underlie the young Quaker’s formality. Their “ frank ” courtship gives 
each a due appreciation of the other’s fine qualities; and the 
bright little tale is refreshing among those of a sterner order. The 
conversion of a frivolous girl was already a hackneyed theme, but 
few writers in Crabbe’s day would have thought of exhibiting a 
fine character below or co-existing with a frivolous surface. 

Crabbe is not an author to be enjoyed too rapidly, his writings 
being full of touches which need thought and attention for their 
due appreciation. Thus the “ Frank Courtship” is full of minute 
and humorous touches of character, from the stern Josiah, Sybil’s 
father, to his Quaker friends. 


Himself he viewed with undisguised respect 
And never pardoned freedom or neglect. 


We are told of Josiah, and concerning his friends, 


Few their amusements, but when friends appeared 
They with the world’s distress their spirits cheered : 
The nation’s guilt, which would not long endure 
The reign of men so modest and so pure ; 

Their town was large, and seldom passed a day, 
But some had failed and others gone astray ; 

Clerks had absconded, wives eloped, girls flown 

To Gretna Green, or sons rebellious grown ; 
Quarrels and fires arose ; and it was plain 

The times were bad, the saints had ceased to reign ! 
A few yet lived to languish and to mourn 

For good old manners never to return, 


The whole tone of the exhortation given to Sybil by 
the broken-spirited mother, of whose feelings Josiah is sublimely 
unconscious, is a subtle appreciation of the effects of tyranny, from 
the opening lines : 


‘* Hear me,” she said ; ‘‘ incline thy heart, my child, 
And fix thy fancy on a man so mild,” 


to the final line, 
Yield but esteem, and only try for peace. 
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No extract can do justice to the ease and grace of the latter 
part of the “Frank Courtship,” and the mutual appreciation of the 
young people; also to the prompt appeasing of “the wrathful 
father.” 

I the “Frank Courtship” is a little too fine in its humour for 
uneducated audiences, “The Wager” is always popular among all 
classes for a public reading, a fact which does not seem sufficiently 
known. 

Of two friends, Counter and Clubb, who agree in all but their 
theories of marriage, Counter brings home 

A young complying maid, 
A tender creature, full of fears as charms, 
A beauteous nursling from its mother’s arms ; 


A soft sweet blossom, such as men must love, 
But to preserve must keep it in a stove. 


This complying partner is Counter’s ideal, and he scorns Clubb’s 


choice of a wife who 
Was of good repute ; 
Meekness she had not, and was seldom mute ; 
Though quick to anger, still she loved to smile, 
And would be calm if men would wait awhile. 


In the wager laid by the two husbands as to which wife will 
allow her husband a trip of three days to Newmarket, Clubb’s wife 
triumphs over her rival in her ready approval : 


If I in trifles be the wilful wife, 
Still for your credit I would lose my life. 


Counter’s wife faints with the readiness which distinguished that 
age, and convinces the alarmed husband that 
Now he saw that those who were obeyed 
Could like the most subservient feel afraid, 


And though a wife might not dispute the will 
Of her liege lord, she could prevent it still. 


One wishes that Crabbe had written more poems of the brightly 
humorous order, such as are “The Frank Courtship” and “ The 
Wager,” but his early influences were, alas! too sombre to be easily 
shaken off, and he was more at home in pathetic scenes. 

It is interesting to compare what is perhaps Crabbe’s most poetic 
work, “The Parting Hour,” with Tennyson’s “Enoch Arden,” 
works at once alike and dissimilar, and strongly indicative of the 
methods of their respective authors. In “Enoch” the lights and 
shadows of the tragic tale stand out before the reader with start- 
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ling clearness; in “The Parting Hour” life’s changes are so 
touchingly indicated in their slow, natural transition, that the mind 
is prepared to welcome that future state where all are as the angels 
of God. In “Enoch Arden” the hero returns young at heart as 
when he left his Annie, yearning to embrace her and his children. 

True he has aged outwardly, so that the old gossip, Miriam Lane, 
“good and garrulous,” repeats to him the story of his life, he being 
“so brown, so bowed,” but the man’s inner life has never changed. 
Through all his solitary exile his affections have never severed, and 
the old age of the soul falls on him only when he has crept to Philip’s 
house, and has seen for himself the change which he could not 
previously realise. ‘Though Enoch dies in submission to Heaven’s 
will, he is so manifestly dying through his terrible discovery, he was 
so full of life when he reached “that harbour whence he sailed 
before,” that the pity of it is overwhelming. 

In Crabbe’s “ Parting Hour,” on the contrary, the man has not 
been faithful, neither has the woman, Judith, been forced to marry 
for her children’s sake, as is the case with Annie. Old, sorrowing, 
disillusioned, they meet as friends only, when Allen returns from his 
long exile beyond seas, burdened with memories of the wife and 
children from whom he has been obliged to flee. Unlike Tenny- 
son’s hero, Allen had been too poor to marry before seeking fortune 
on the seas, and Judith, like himself, has married after ten sad years 
of waiting, and is, on his return, a poor widow whose children have 
grown up and scattered. This plot is prosaic, indeed, compared to 
Tennyson’s, and yet what can be more pathetic than Allen clinging 
to his old love, almost as a child to its nurse, with the cry— 


Let me not lose thee—never let us part ; 
So Heaven this comfort to my sufferings give, 
It is not all distress to chink and live. 


He clings securely to the strong maternal element in poor Judith’s 
nature, to the one haven of comfort and sympathy. He ignores that 
romance of her character which has evidently made his memory 
sacred, even through her own wife- and motherhood. She has been 
a loyal wife, a loving mother, but her life romance has never faded, 
and the kindly old woman has no aspiration but to be the sole com- 
fort of the lover of her youth. He cannot understand that his 
broken dreams, his longings for wife and children, are a pang to 
Judith, who will comfort him to the end. 

Most truly poetical are the closing lines of “ The Parting Hour,” 
where Allen dreams of his tropic home, of his wife, and of his 
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; children at their play, while Judith knits by his side, and lays her 
i knitting by, as the troubled dream nears the crisis of its awakening. 


And where is he? Ah! doubtless in those scenes 
Of his best days, among the vivid greens 
Fresh with unnumbered rills, where every gale 
Breathes the rich fragrance of the neighbouring vale. 
Smiles not his wife, and listens, as there comes 
The night bird’s music from the thick’ning glooms? 
And as he sits with all these treasures nigh, 
Blaze not with fairy light the phosphor fly, 
When, like a sparkling gem, it wheels illumined by? 
i This is the joy that now so plainly speaks 
In the warm transient flushes of his cheeks, 
For he is listening to the fancied noise 
f Of his own children, eager in their joys ; 
All this he feels; a dream’s delusive bliss 
Gives the expression, and the glow like this. 
And now his Judith lays her knitting by, 
These strong emotions in her friend to spy, 
For she can fully of their nature deem— 
| But see! he breaks the long protracted theme, 
And wakes and cries, ‘‘ My God ! twas but a dream.” 





The theme is a sad one, in this world a pitiful ruin of what might 
have been ; but Crabbe, who has known the extremity of distress, is 
never morbid, and hints of present comfort and future joys in poor 
Allen’s acclamation, 


So Heaven this comfort to my sufferings give, 


and in the lines, 


{ 
| To her, to her alone, his various fate, 
At various times, ’tis comfort to relate. 


Tennyson’s “Enoch Arden” is no doubt the greater poetical work, 
the more dramatic and better known of the two pieces, but there is 
great beauty in Crabbe’s “Parting Hour,” in his realistic yet reverent 
treatment of suffering humanity, with its belief of a compensating 
. hereafter, and in some picturesque traits which we miss in his 
; homelier poems. Crabbe touches concisely on religious matters, 
| implying rather than intruding his strong religious faith, possibly 

because of his accurate insight into worldly matters, with a conse- 
quent awe of the mystery of things unseen. Like John Selden he 
recognised that some things are not to be measured, and did not rush 
in “ where angels fear to tread.” 

We might have had more pieces of the type of Sir Eustace Grey, 
had Crabbe been of the highest order of genius, but whatever his 
niche in the Temple of Fame we could ill afford to spare him. He 
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isa fine example of the fact that genius is not necessarily “allied to 
insanity,” but may coexist with the strongest common sense and the 
broadest Christian sympathies. It is also a warning of the special 
need of outside discipline for the development of a poetical tem- 
perament. Before our poet could succumb to habits of great natural 
indolence, necessity had fixed in him the habit of work. 

Crabbe, if he is sometimes lacking in spontaneity and lightness 
probably is so because his habit of analysis extended itself even to 
the possible attitude of his readers, and he has the hesitation of a 
man who sees but too clearly every side of a situation or controversy. 
There is amusing evidence of this in the following extract from the 
poem “ Resentment ”:— 


In vain an author would a name suppress, 
From the least hint a reader learns to guess ; 
Of children lost our novels sometimes treat, 
We never care—assured again to meet. 

In vain the writer for concealment tries, 

We trace his purpose under all disguise ; 

Nay, though he tells us they are dead and gone, 
Of whom we wot—they will appear anon ; 
Our favourites fight, are wounded, hopeless lie, 
Survive, they cannot—nay, they cannot die. 
Now, as these tricks and stratagems are known 
*Tis best, at once, the simple truth to own. 


In our day the public has been compelled to harden itself to less 
cheerful endings, and Crabbe’s lines have not so decided an applica- 
tion. 

The poet died in 1832, in an honoured and respected old age, 
and in the poems which are so true to human nature in all ages 
succeeding generations will find him yet living. 

MAUDE PROWER. 
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AN HONEST PUBLISHER. 


Redis-nous cette guerre, 
Les livres faits naguére 
Selon le rituel 
De Renduel. 
Théodore de Banville. 


O spoke the poet only a few years ago, and his words find favour 
even in our own prosaic and practical time, for there are still 
dreamers of dreams who ask, like children with their fairy tales, to 
be told the same old story over and over again: the famous battle 
which set the early years of the century aflame has still it partisans, 
the ideal time has still its worshippers, and there is much in our 
modern melancholy very consonant with the despondence and 
lassitude of the Romantic school. 

The happy calm of old reflective versifiers, Campbell, Cowper, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, peaceful chronicles of rural life—the poetry 
of woods and fields—are out of date, whilst Swinburne and Rossetti 
recall De Musset’s cries of suffering, the self-imposed isolation of De 
Vigny, the sad meditations of De Lamartine ; and if Rudyard Kip- 
ling were induced to break through his circle of technicalities it 
would be safe to predict that he would emerge in the direction of 
Victor Hugo. Carlyle has called poetry “the music of the whole 
inner being,” and it is now said, “Les plus désespérés sont les chants 
les plus beaux.” 

But if poetry is only a morning dream, there are always to be 
found a certain number of strong practical minds to keep up the 
equilibrium, and this was discovered in time of need when Eugéne 
Renduel became one of the chief actors in the passionate drama of 
Romanticism. 

Librarian, publisher, editor, he was a man of steady, far-seeing, 
self-reliant capability: not especially gifted, laying no claim to 
inspiration, but his influence was marked in directing those who were 
more highly talented and more renowned : he was, in fact, the main- 
spring of their success, supplying the indispensable spark of common 
sense, so often lacking to the fire of genius. 
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This, at the time, was but imperfectly understood : even the com- 
batants themselves were not fully conscious of the necessity of his 
support, although submitting to his guidance, following his advice— 
accepting without demur the rituel de Rendue/. They took it all as 
a matter of course, the simple duty of an intelligent mind, undis- 
turbed and unfettered by personal bias. This freedom from prejudice 
was, in fact, his chief characteristic: it had been cultivated early in 
life: his parents, good country people, with limited means, could 
only affcrd him the most rudimentary education, and as soon as he 
was of an age to lend a helping hand to the support of the modest 
ménage he was placed in the office of a provincial notary, where he 
worked for some years with great steadinsss and acquired a certain 
amount of insight into business matters. 

The conscription brought this engagement to an end, but being 
by no means devoured with military ardour he managed to get him- 
self replaced, and started on his own account, with a great deal of 
hope, but very little to speak of in the way of capital, to make his 
fortune in Paris. 

It was said by Montesquieu that success in the majority of cases 
depends on knowing how long it takes to succeed, and the patient 
waiting of Renduel during all the years of his active life bears 
witness to the quaint wisdom of this remark: he knew from experi- 
ence that much apparently unfruitful work must be got through, and 
that a man to be successful must “ prepare his ways ;” but he had still 
much to learn. His first situation brought him into such sudden 
contact with the tenets of commercial practice as fairly to astound 
him ; his honest bourgeois mind recoiled from the most ordinary 
professional arrangements; he positively refused to carry out such 
instructions as did not appear perfectly equitable, and this so called 
scrupulosity threatened to become a serious stumbling-block in his 
career. To sit in judgment on the proceedings of his employers was 
an audacity not to be tolerated, and the conviction was soon forced 
upon him that he must wait until he became absolutely independent 
before he could carry out his own views of perfect rectitude. 

After throwing up more than one desirable appointment the 
irony of fate led him to associate himself with a man of very 
questionable morality, but who had obtained a brief reputation as a 
candid advocate of liberal principles. Colonel Touquet was an old 
soldier laid on the shelf, who had installed himself in a small book- 
seller’s shop, where he proposed making a moderate livelihood by 
the publication of works in opposition to the Government, but 
agreeable to the views of a limited number of people whose party 
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spirit induced them to support a man of such courage and independ- 
ence. He began by issuing rather thinly veiled seditious pamphlets 
at a remarkably low price, and thus won the favour of the young 
insurgents of the day, alluring them moreover by laying on his 
counter some ornamental snuff-boxes with allegorical designs on the 
lid, beautifully engraved by Godfroi Engelman; and others with 
miscroscopic copies of the Charter, in itself an act of opposition, as 
enunciating the rights of the citizen. For some time the Zouguet 
tabatieres were very fashionable, so much so that the Royalists went 
into the field with still more richly decorated boxes, possessing like- 
wise the advantage of not being quite so compromising. The 
Colonel might doubtless have done better to leave politics alone, but 
he chose a dangerous road, took a wrong turning, and suddenly dis- 
appeared. 

Renduel had sympathised with Touquet’s public-spirited views, 
and never for a moment doubted his sincerity, but the only service- 
able side of the association, as far as he was concerned, was the 
opportunity it afforded him to come in contact with many hard- 
working, intelligent men, whose friendship proved of infinite use to 
him in all his undertakings. He was a constant visitor in the offices 
of the publisher Laurens, whose daughter he afterwards married. 
She was a remarkably beautiful and highly cultivated woman, and 
ably seconded her husband in his first steps towards independent 
employment ; aided by her familiarity with the technical work, and 
great business capacity, he no longer hesitated to form an establish- 
ment of his own, little dreaming that their modest quarters in the 
Rue des Grands Augustins were to become the favourite resort of the 
most celebrated writers of the day. 

The Romantic school was in its first vigour. “Hernani,” in spite 
of frantic opposition from the reigning classics, had reached its 
seventh representation, and by that sole fact, according to Sainte- 
Beuve, the cause had been advanced a hundred miles. Charles X. 
had turned a deaf ear to lamentations, petitions, deputations, and 
had smilingly replied that in such matters he arrogated to himself 
no right beyond that of a place in the parterre. 

Much had been gained, but the door was only half opened when 
Renduel had the wit to foresee the brilliant future of the new move- 
ment, and to gather round him the young and diffident writers who 
were thankful to offer prose and poetry for the smallest remuneration. 
He gave better terms than less foresighted publishers, well knowing 
that it was a paying speculation, and that he ran no risk in under- 
taking, without distinction of name, all valuable work. A great 
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many impecunious men of talent were surprised to find their 
first productions published at a cost not exceeding their slender 
means. 

The list would fill pages. Lamennais, with his “Paroles d’un 
Croyant ;” Paul Lacroix, better known by his strange sobriquet, 
Bibliophile Jacob, with his “ Soirées de Walter Scott ;” Eugéne Sue, 
Gozlan, Alphonse Karr, all owed to him the production of their 
masterpieces; and Victor Hugo, already famous, Sainte-Beuve, 
Théo. Gautier, Henri Heine, the two De Mussets, Gérard de Nerval, 
and many others were very soon aware that he was their best friend 
and counsellor, often leader, always supporter in the battle, and, 
above all, the one member of the band who was always prepared 
with the sinews of war. 

It must often have required courage to launch novels and poems, 
curiously undervalued by timorous authors, into the uncertain 
current of popular favour, but he seldom made a mistake; it was 
not only the commercial value of the book by which he was guided, 
his province was to recognise genius in its earliest and crudest 
manifestations. 

When Eugéne Sue left the navy to become a novelist, who but 
his editor would have ventured to prophesy the boundless popu- 
larity he so suddenly attained? To two undistinguished writers, 
Eugéne de Monglave and Louis Maynard, he gave the modicum of 
success they would hardly have won alone. Petrus Borel, the furious 
champion of Romanticism, owed whatever literary credit belonged 
to him to the polishing touch of his editor, who contrived to melt 
. into a form of originality a strange mixture of horror, absurdity, and 
pathos. 

Renduel proposed to give every beginner a chance, but to those 
who had already accomplished some degree of fame he was not 
always favourably disposed. When Alfred de Musset offered him a 
second volume of poems he hesitated, very much to the surprise of 
the author, who had met with immense adulation, and was pressing 
for a speedy decision, beset, as he reported, with advantageous 
proposals ; of these Paul de Musset, not so much given to romance, 
had said nothing, although he was supposed to conduct the negotia- 
tion. Finally the matter was arranged, Renduel insisting that it 
should be well got up with vignettes by Célestin Nanteuil, which, 
however, turned out so little satisfying that they only appeared in a 
few first copies. The poet proclaimed that all ornamentation was 
superfluous, and, somewhat piqued to find his editor of a different 
opinion, he composed a few doggerel verses, in sarcastic allusion to an 
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influence he could not deny, upon the sorrows of the poor author 
who had no bread to eat. 
Lassailly 
A failli 
Vendre un livre. 
Il n’est tenu qu’a Renduel 
Que cet homme immortel 
Peut gagner de quoi vivre. 

The epigram, if hardly up to the mark as to the essence of wit, 
at least possesses the essence of truth, for if a work, however little 
remarkable, bore the sign manual of the popular publisher, its 
success was assured, and had the most extravagant of the Romantics, 
as was the impecunious author of “ L’Empoisonné Dansant,” been 
supported by Renduel the wolf might have been kept from the 
door, 

Renduel was accredited with having made an enormous profit 
out of “Notre Dame de Paris,” and it was argued that the rest of 
Hugo’s works must have been equally remunerative. But such was 
not the case ; the poet had achieved success before his connection 
with Renduel, and was very well aware that he could command any- 
thing he chose to ask; he was sometimes unconscionable in his 
requirements, but the plays paid badly, and by them the publisher 
suffered considerable loss. 

Besides the risk that must always be run in business matters too 
much advantage was taken of Renduel’s well known liberality ; one 
of the most unscrupulous of his clients was Charles Nodier, who, in 
spite of a good income and his lucrative position at the Arsenal, 
was always head over ears in debt, and his publisher was rarely 
many days without receiving an urgent missive whose prayer it was 
easy to divine. 

The only intercourse he had with Alexandre Dumas meant 
usually a demand—for it could hardly have been called a request— 
fora loan. Genial, generous, eminently don gargon, he never showed 
the least scruple in asking for what he required, or any especial 
amount of gratitude at getting it. He used to say very openly that 
his own publishers were so well aware of his extravagance that he 
thought it best “not to complicate matters,” but to go direct to the 
man whose purse was always at the service of genius in difficulties. 

Renduel’s first dealings with Gérard de Nerval were not conducted 
in quite so cavalier a manner, but were equally to the sole advantage 
of the borrower. The first arrangement was to this effect: “A 
magnificent romance” was to be produced in collaboration with 
Théophile Gautier; the authors were to receive 1,600 francs as 
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soon as the work was completed, 500 of which sum was to be paid 
down on the signing of the treaty; this was done in July, and in 
October Renduel received a few opening pages—the first and last 
he ever saw of the “ magnificent romance.” 

The extraordinary improvidence and recklessness of the young 
Romantics, and their total oblivion of the commonest rules of honest 
dealing, are typified in a letter from De Nerval expedited as soon as 
the last 500 francs had been frittered away. It was dated 

“ Marseille : Movember 1834. 

“My good Monsieur Renduel,—You believe, perhaps, because I 
am here without a sou, that I live very indifferently; but you 
mistake. I am at an hotel where I dine sumptuously, to recruit 
myself after my travels, on credit. Now, since in every hotel less 
magnificent than the Hétel des Princes the landlord might feel 
some anxiety regarding a guest who should arrive without luggage, I 
followed in the steps of Robert Macaire, and spent a trifle on two 
boys I had espied at the corner of a street for the purpose of con- 
veying my effects. One took my bag, containing principally a large 
loaf I had brought from Naples ; the other a valise which held two 
lemons, some apples and pears, and the rest of my provisions, care- 
fully strapped and locked. I entered the vestibule with my two 
acolytes, and cut quite a good appearance, having by good fortune 
come across an old pair of yellow gloves. The hotel-keeper assigned 
me a fine apartment—I was afraid to risk his good opinion by 
suggesting one less grand—besides which everything is cheap at 
Marseille. There was a public library for the day time—very luckily, 
since I cannot walk, my shoes being in holes.” 

The letter is very long, and continues in the same style—brilliant, 
laughable, reckless of consequences. In those days the writer was 
never suspected of more than occasional flightiness, and his good 
humour and gaiety endeared him to all. In matters of business 
Renduel was content to treat him like a child. 

There was little difference in this respect between “the gentle 
Gérard” and Théophile Gautier, for the knight errant of the new 
school showed no greater scruple in demanding supplies than the 
rest of the brotherhood. ‘“TIllustre! je veux de l’argent” was 
generally the gist of letters long or short; nor did the applicants find 
it necessary to explain matters or excuse their constant embarrass- 
ments; but on one memorable occasion “pauvre Théo” brought 
forward an argument which he considered reasonable ; he declared 
that it was hopeless to bring his mind to work if his pockets were 
empty : no money, no ideas. 
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Renduel could only smile and hasten to supply the food of 
genius. 

In 1836 the catalogue of Renduel’s recent publications includes 
Gautier’s “Capitaine Fracasse,” begun, abandoned, begun again, 
modified ; it was on the anvil for five-and-twenty years, and justly 
holds a considerable place in his works. 

He loved the creations of his fancy, and after the monotony of 
journalism all the imagination, all the poetry of his nature found 
vent in his stories of love and adventure ; he felt very strongly, as all 
highly sensitive people feel, that the most solid good of all good 
things is the state of mind in which one forgets one’s own being. 
Théo’s favourite dream, whenever he found time to wander into the 
land of illusions, was of an Eldorado which, in spite of his great 
talents and unflagging industry, neither he nor any of his colleagues 
was lucky enough to realise. 

The true sympathy felt honestly by Renduel for all these reckless 
enthusiasts was well understood as the secret of his influence ; his 
candid, often severe criticisms, and unsolicited but determined 
suppressions, were borne without a murmur ; and there is no doubt 
that his experience and keen perception of veritable talent helped to 
clear away many of the obstacles which would have blocked the way 
to success. 

The mental strain was severe, and after ten years of incessant hard 
work he was obliged to relinquish the greater part of it and to spend 
several months in the year away from the toil and turmoil of Paris. 

He bought an estate, the Chateau de Beauvron, near Chamecy, 
where he threw himself with his usual energy into the healthful 
pleasures of a country life; his garden and his farm consoled 
him for the excitements of his younger days. It took some time, 
however, to arrange his business with other publishers, Gosselin, 
Hachette, and others ; above all Charpentier, true friend as well 
as confrdre, with whom he was engaged in issuing the new edition 
of the most popular works of the day, which still goes by the name 
of format Charpentier. Besides a certain amount of unavoidable 
work he was constantly receiving demands it was impossible to 
satisfy. Romances, poems, essays were still thrust upon him with a 
view to publication, besides still more importunate requests ; innumer- 
able letters reached him containing messages to be delivered to the 
maitres de la pensée, with whom he was associated ; offerings lost or 
delayed had to be sought for, and one pathetic writer exhorted him 
to watch over the precious health of Victor Hugo, lest France should 
be deprived of her greatest poet. 
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That leisure for men of business and business for men of leisure 
would effect a cure for most complaints has often been repeated, 
and the breath of his own Morvan mountains, with long hours of 
rest amongst the inexhaustible treasures of his library, restored for a 
time the overworked and anxious brain. 

There was only one regret, one irremediable loss: the man who 
in 1830 had been so sought after, so necessary, felt himself com- 
pletely isolated ; he knew that being no longer of use his old com- 
panions had forgotten him. His own recollections remained vivid to 
the last, and whenever one of the brilliant stars he had done so 
much to discover vanished away he was painfully affected. 

For Sainte-Beuve, Jules Janin, Théophile Gautier, who had 
almost doubted if he were alive or dead before they went themselves 
into the land of shadows, he felt all the grief he would have ex- 
perienced had they been together daily, as was once the case. 

A more tender-hearted man never existed, or one more staunch 
and more sincere. 

Somewhat brusque in manner, he possessed the fine and sterling 
qualities so often hidden under a rough exterior, and those who knew 
him best bore witness to his simple worth, his kindliness, and his in- 
tegrity without a flaw. 


C, E, MEETKERKE. 
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MARY CROMWELL, LADY 
FAUCONBERG. 


F the four daughters of Oliver Cromwell the name of Elizabeth 
Claypole.is probably the most familiar, associated as it so 
frequently is with that of her father. All Cromwell’s daughters, how- 
ever, were women distinctly above the average, and what we know of 
each makes us wish that more information had been preserved. It 
is perhaps of Mary Cromwell that we can trace the most connected 
account throughout a long life which, beginning in Charles I.’s time, 
lasted until almost the close of the reign of Queen Anne, although 
the sketch which follows will show that even here the personal note 
is too often wanting. 

Mary, the third daughter of Oliver Cromwell, was born at Ely 
early in 1637, being baptized at Huntingdon on February g in that 
year. She was ten years old when the Cromwell family moved from 
Ely to London, and by this time both her elder sisters were married. 
She had, however, for constant companion her sister Frances, the 
youngest of the family, not quite two years younger than herself, and 
between these two sisters—“ my two little wenches,” as their father 
called them—the closest and most intimate relations continued 
throughout life. 

Moving from King Street—their first place of residence in 
London—to the Cockpit at thirteen, and thence to Whitehall and 
Hampton Court at seventeen, Mary grew up to take her place naturally 
as the eldest unmarried daughter of the Lord Protector in the Court 
of the Commonwealth. Already we see her developing the qualities 
which characterised her all her life—bright, quick-witted, diplomatic, 
strongly attached to her family, as all the Cromwells were, a good 
correspondent, with a clever woman’s love of managing affairs, and a 
good woman’s love of match-making. In 1651 she is apparently 
visiting Lord Wharton’s family, and next year she is trying to bring 
about an engagement between her brother Henry and Lord 
Wharton’s eldest daughter. Her father, however, saw difficulties in 
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the way. ‘If there be not freedom and cheerfulness in the noble 
person, let this affair slide easily off, and not a word more be spoken 
about it, as your lordship’s own thoughts are. So hush all, and save 
the labour of little Mall’s fooling—lest she incur the loss of a good 
friend indeed.” ! 

Henry Cromwell, after a vain courtship of charming Dorothy 
Osborne, married Elizabeth Russell in 1653, and during his absence 
in Ireland Mary seems to have kept him informed of family matters. 
Meantime suitors were coming about Whitehall. The story of 
Frances Cromwell’s love affairs does not fall within our present 
subject, but Mary’s long letter, giving a full account of the difficulties 
the young people had to contend with, and affording a glimpse of 
herself in passing, may be read in Carlyle. Mary had her own 
suitors. Anthony Ashley Cooper is said to have asked her in mar- 
riage and been denied. A Welsh wooer appears momentarily in a 
letter of Fleetwood’s.?, There were also thoughts of a match between 
Mary and the young Duke of Buckingham, who afterwards married 
Mary Fairfax, or Lord Chesterfield, who was also at one time 
engaged to the same lady. The real suitor emerges into view in 
1657. 

— the distinguished families of the North that of Bellasyse 
held a prominent and honourable place. Their estates lay principally 
in the North Riding of Yorkshire, Newburgh Park, their chief seat, 
being some ten miles out of York, while they were Barons of Yarm, 
a quaint little town built on a peninsula formed by the Tees. The 
first Baron, created Viscount Fauconberg by Charles I., had for 
his mother one of the Fairfaxes of Denton. His daughters married 
into the families of Slingsby, Darcie, and Vavasour, and his second 
son was created Lord Bellasyse of Worlaby. Henry, his eldest son, 
died in his father’s lifetime, leaving a family of sons and daughters, 
of whom Thomas, the eldest, succeeded to the title and estates. 
The old Lord Fauconberg seems to have spent the latter years of 
his life abroad. Fines were levied on his estates by the Committee 
for Compounding in 1647, and the proceedings dragged on until his 
death in 1653. The young lord was then five-and-twenty, and had 
married two years previously Mildred, daughter of an Irish peer, 
Lord Castletown, and sister of George, Viscount Castletown, who 


' Carlyle, Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches, Appendix, No. 26. 

2 “Sir Edw. Mansfield, of Wales, is to address himself this week to his 
Highness that he may have leave to make known his affection to my Lady Mary. 
I wish he may be worthy of so deserving a lady.”——-Lansdowne MSS. Brit. 
Mus. 821. The event justified the writer’s doubt. 
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had married his sister, Grace Bellasyse. By the end of 1656, how- 
ever, he was a widower, and we find him applying to the Council and 
obtaining leave to go into France with his servants and necessaries, 
Cromwell had already marked the young man, and apparently 
thought well of an alliance between him and the Lady Mary. It is 
not quite clear whether the very first overtures came from Faucon- 
berg or from the Protector, but instructions were at any rate sent 
out to Lockhart, the English ambassador in Paris, on the subject. 
Fauconberg had left Paris for Italy, but letters from Lockhart 
reached him at Lyons, and by the latter part of March he had 
returned to Paris, when the ambassador immediately waited upon 
him, and sent home word that “in my humble opinion he is a 
person of extraordinary parts, and hath (appearingly) all those 
qualities in a high measure that can fit one for his Highness’s and 
country’s service, for both which he owns a particular zeal.” 

The negotiations extended through the spring and summer, con- 
ducted very cautiously and tentatively. A report that Fauconberg 
was a Catholic was indignantly repelled by him ; then the question 
of his estate was gone into. In May Lockhart receives a hint from 
Thurloe : “If Lord Falconbridge be at Paris, and you find that he 
still retains his former intentions, in the most fitting way you can 
encourage his coming over to prosecute them.” Lockhart promptly 
replies : “I waited last night on the gentleman, and told him the 
advantage his pretensions might receive from his own addresses to 
the person principally concerned, and assured him of a good recep- 
tion from the nearest relations. He professed much zeal in the 
business, but said he expected a clearer invitation, and asked my 
authority for encouraging him. I said that in these cases custom 
settled rules of modesty, which straitened my liberty, and I feared I 
had gone too far when I assured him of welcome, and left the rest to 
his own merit and application. 

“T left him disposed to return, but am to receive his decision 
to-day or to-morrow: I will send it next post. Do not attribute his 
not answering at once in an affair of that importance to a want of 
readiness for the thing.” ! 

Still matters dragged. Fauconberg was evidently determined 
not to display too great eagerness, and all the preliminaries were 
settled before he appeared in person to prosecute his suit. On 
November 3, however, Thurloe was able to write to Henry Cromwell 
in Ireland: “I suppose I need not acquaint you that my Lord 
Fauconberg is a servant of my Lady Mary; he is a person of very 


1 Calendar of State Papers (Domestic), 1656-57. 
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good abilityes, and seems very sober. His estate is 5,000/. per 
annum. I believe it will be a match.” A week later Fleetwood 
wrote: “I suppose you hear of my Lady Marye’s marriage to my 
Lord Ffaulconberg, which is now concluded on.” Next day Frances 
Cromwell was married to Robert Rich at Whitehall, and, after a 
week of festivities, the Protector and his household moved to 
Hampton Court on the 18th. On Thursday, the roth, “the most* 
illustrious lady, the Lady Mary Cromwell, third daughter of His 
Highness the Lord Protector, was there married to the most noble 
lord, the Lord Falconbridge, in the presence of their Highnesses and 
many noble persons.” ! 
“ Joy to Endymion,” wrote Andrew Marvell, 

For he has Cynthia’s favour won, 

And Jove himself approves 

With his serenest influence their loves ; 
while in a second song composed for the same occasion, and not 
without a reminiscence of Ben Jonson, he makes the shepherds 
Hobbinol and Tomalin join in praise of the bride. 

Never such a merry day, 


For the northern shepherd’s son 
Has Menalcas’ daughter won. 


They have chosen such an hour 
When she is the only flow’r. 


Tomalin. 


Here she comes: but with a look 

Far more catching than my hook: 

’Twas those eyes, I now dare swear, 

Led our lambs we knew not where. 
Hobbinol. 

Not our lambs’ own fleeces are 

Curl’d so lovely as her hair : 

Nor our sheep new-wash’d can be 

Half so white or sweet as she.? 


“Their Highnesses with the said lord and lady returned from 
Hampton Court” the next day, but the festivities appear to have 
been continued for the better part of a week. Very complimentary 
letters passed between Fauconberg and Henry Cromwell on the 
occasion, but it is more interesting to learn the bride’s own feelings, 
and this we may do pretty accurately from the delightfully naive letter 

» Mercurius Politicus, Nov. 19-26. 

® Davenant also wrote an ‘‘ Epithalamium upon the marriage of the Lady 


Mary, daughter to his Highness, with the Lord Viscount Falconbridge, to be 
sung to recitative music.” 


DD2 
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which she addressed to her brother within a fortnight of the marriage, 
and which we cannot resist giving here in spite of its length :— 
‘Dear Brother,—I am in such a condition at present that Iknownot 
what to say for myself in that I have neglected making you acquainted 
with my great concern, which truly, dear brother, was not for want of 
that due sense I have of your kindness to me, but the hurry I 
have been in, as you must needs imagine, being so suddenly con- 
cluded as this business hath, has put me into so great a confusion 
as that truly I could not tell how nor what to write to any friend ; 
and give me leave to assure you, as you are the person that I value 
above any of my friends, so also you are the first that I have written 
to since this affair of mine was known to me. You have a great 
deal of reason, I must confess, to think I did not put that esteem 
upon you which I ought, if the suddenness of my marriage did 
not speak for me, and therefore I shall be silent, knowing you cannot 
but pardon me, who I am sure hath as great a respect for you as any 
of your relations, and give me leave to tell you that my lord has as 
great an estimate, and I will assure you it . . . you will find him as 
much your friend and servant as I am, which you cannot but be 
assured . . . truly yours. Dear brother, as you have a kindness for 
me, let my concern for my lord beg also the same for him, whom I 
am assured, if you knew, you are a person of that understanding 
and worth, you needed not my witness for it ; and I hope that which 
gives us an assurance of all things will let you see how much he 
{accounts ?] the kindness of all my relations, and in particular your- 
self, whom I can assure you he hath a particular kindness for. I 
hope that God that hath by His providence brought him and I into this 
near relation, will bless us and lead us in His own fear, that we shall 
not err, but walk in the way that He shall teach us. Dear brother, 
the great thing that I now do beg of you is your prayers for us that 
God will bless us, and teach us our duty to each other, so that we 
may live in love and serve Him with one heart. I cannot but hope 
God hath given me this as a blessing, although He has been pleased 
to dispose of my heart, so as that I have been obliged to my parents. 
In earnest, dear brother, he is a sober person and one that desires after 
the best things, and God hath given him a large portion in the 
knowledge of them. The Lord make him sensible of the improve- 
ment that he is to make of so great a talent, which I cannot but 
hope that he will. I shall beg your pardon for the trouble which I 
have given you, and believe that there is none more your affectionate 


sister and servant than 
‘°“M. FAULCONBRIDGE. 
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“Dear brother, beg my pardon of my sister for not writing to 
her this post, and be pleased to let her know that I intend next 
week, if possibly I can, to give her a particular account of my 
business. I was married on Thursday next come fortnight, and 
truly, dear brother, 40 a person that hath a greater kindness than ever 
I could have expected. The Lord continue it. 

“Whitehall, December the 1, 57.”' 


It is pretty clear from this that the personal wooing of the bride 
had been left to the last, and that in the whirl of a courtship and 
marriage consummated in something under a month Mary allowed 
herself to be guided by her parents, hoped for the best, and could 
only feel thankful, when the marriage knot was actually tied, that her 
bridegroom “hath a greater kindness than ever I could have 
expected.” 

There seems no particular reason for doubting Clarendon’s express 
statement that, after the marriage by Cromwell’s chaplain, Faucon- 
berg and Mary were privately married according to the rites of the 
Church of England by Dr. Hewet. We have seen that Fauconberg 
was disposed to make his own terms over the wedding, and this may 
have been stipulated by him. More fanciful is the curious legend, 
preserved in Yorkshire, that all the oak trees in Newburgh Park were 
decapitated by order of Cromwell as a punishment of the loyalty of 
its owner, and that only on this propitiation did the’Protector consent 
to give his daughter in marriage to Lord Fauconberg. 

During the early months succeeding their marriage, Mary and 
her husband seem to have resided with the Protector and his house- 
hold, and they had their suites of rooms both at Whitehall and 
Hampton Court.? Rumours were early afloat designating Faucon- 
berg for some high appointment. He was to succeed the ill-fated 
Sir John Reynolds in his post as Captain-General of the English 
forces ; he was pressing to be made Lord President of the North. 


} Lansdowne MSS. Brit. Mus. 821. 

2 When the “Inventory of goods and servants at Hampton Court” was 
taken by order of the House of Commons in June 1659, Lord and Lady Faucon- 
berg’s bedroom had been stripped, but in one of their rooms, formerly occupied 
by the Duke of Richmond, the walls were hung with old green perpetuano, and 
certain furniture remained. We hear also of ‘‘ Mrs, Grinaway’s chamber, gentle- 
woman to the Lady Faulconberge, being part of the armoury.” Fauconberg 
writes to Lockhart from Whitehall in January 1658, and at the end of February 
we find him again writing from Whitehall to Henry Cromwell on the death of 
Frances Cromwell’s young husband: ‘‘ This place is at present distract with the 
death of Mr. Rich, especially my dame, whose condition makes it more dangerous 
than the rest.” 
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In the spring, however, a brilliant but less exacting employment was 
provided for him. He was sent over to France in May, with a train 
of a hundred persons, bearing letters from the Protector to the young 
king, Louis XIV., who had been encamped before Dunkirk, but had 
fallen back on Calais. A rough passage was atoned for by the 
splendour of his reception. Five days the Protector’s son-in-law was 
féted to such an extent as to excite the envy of all the representatives 
of other courts. At last he was dismissed with rich presents, both 
from the king and Cardinal Mazarin. The following month the 
visit was returned by the Duc de Créqui, Mancini, the Cardinal’s 
nephew, and other gentlemen being sent over to England. Faucon- 
berg was deputed to receive them and conduct them to their 
‘audiences with the Protector, and before they left they “made 
addresses to the most illustrious ladies, the Lady Mary and the 
Lady Frances.”' Fauconberg had been on the eve of going into 
Yorkshire when the French envoys came. His efforts in their enter- 
tainment, however, “so wholly took up my time, even nights as well 
as days, that it was impossible to do aught else.” He was obliged 
to take to his bed on their departure, but was able within a short 
time to set out northwards. It was Mary’s first visit to her new 
home, and when they reached Fauconberg’s own county their 
journey partook of the nature of a triumphal progress. Near York 
they were met by “above 1,000 horse of the gentrye and others, 
besides the mayor and aldermen of the place.” At the city itself he 
was presented with “a pair of silver flagons and £60 in gold.”? 
“In all places of their journey the people of those parts made so 
large expressions of their duty in the honours done to the person 
and virtues of this most religious lady, and of their extraordinary 
affections to this meritorious lord, as abundantly manifested what a 
high esteem his noble qualities have purchased him in his own as 
well as other countries.” ® 

But beneath these surface compliments and ceremonies there was 
already trouble and dissatisfaction. In the same month that the 
French envoys: were being entertained Slingsby and Hewet were 
being tried and executed for plotting against the Protector. Slingsby 
was the husband of Fauconberg’s aunt, Barbara Bellasyse. Faucon- 
berg and Mary had been married by Hewet, whose preaching Mary 
had been in the habit of privately attending at his church of St. 
Gregory by St. Paul’s. Their execution, while it must have been 

! Mercurius Politicus, June 17-24, 1658. 


® Royal Commission on Hist. MSS. 5th Report. Trentham MSS. 
3 Mercurius Politicus, July 29-August 5. 
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grievous to Mary, served to show Fauconberg how little real power 
his marriage had brought him. And Mary had troubles which affected 
her more nearly. Her sister Elizabeth was lying at death’s door, and 
her father, his own health shattered, was watching by her bedside in 
unspeakable grief and anxiety. Itwas on the evening of July 30 
that Fauconberg and his wife arrived at Hampton Court, “ being 
safe returned out of the North.” They found Lady Claypole rallied 
a little, but she died the following Friday, August 6. 

Within a month was to follow the more crushing blow of Oliver’s 
death. ‘The consternation and astonishment of people,” wrote 
Fauconberg to Henry Cromwell, “is unexpressible. .. . My poor 
wife, I know not what in the earth to do with her. When seemingly 
quieted, she bursts out again into passion that tears her very heart in 
pieces ; nor can I blame her, considering what she has lost.” 

The death of Oliver changed everything. The succession, in- 
deed, passed to Richard, and for the moment things seemed to be 
going smoothly ; but discerning minds must have recognised that 
when the strong hand was removed the crash was only a matter of 
time. There was something more than private and personal grief in 
Mary’s passionate distress.'_ The future seemed big with ruin. It is 
not easy to unravel the history of the troubled time that lay between 
the death of Oliver and the Restoration, or to assign to the different 
actors in the drama their precise parts ; but within a fortnight of the 
Protector’s death the astute Mazarin was corresponding with 
Bordeaux, the French Ambassador in London, as to securing Faucon- 
berg for his own interests. By the end of October Bordeaux can 
report that he has-sounded him, and suggests that the Cardinal 
should send him a present of a pair of Barbary horses, and jewels for 
Lady Fauconberg, which should not be of less value than 1,000 
pistoles. Fauconberg is no longer the son-in-law of a great ruler, 
but a man who has his estates and perhaps his life in peril at no 
distant date if he makes a false step, and has to move warily so as to 
secure himself against all emergencies. He seems to have supported 
Richard Cromwell as long as possible, but when, at the end of 
April 1659, Fleetwood and the army officers forced a dissolution of 
Parliament, he retired to the country, “to make a party there,” and 
in June, when Richard was still at Whitehall, but “quite down ” and 
on the point of leaving, we hear that “ Lord and Lady Falconbridge 


1 “Your sister,” wrote Fauconberg to Henry Cromwell on October 12, 
more than five weeks afterwards, ‘‘is weeping so extremely by me that I can 
Scarce tell youin plain terms that I am going eighty! miles out of town to- 
morrow.” 
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are in the country, and live there without making a noise.” When 
the continuance of the Protectorate became hopeless, it was clearly 
the part of prudence to turn towards'the restoration of the monarchy, 
to which Fauconberg was bound by so many ties of ancestry and 
association, and his attitude seems to have been suspected, for, in 
September, a warrant for his arrest was issued by the Council of 
State and he was committed to the Tower, but released in a few days 
on a bail of £10,000 with two sureties. In April 1660 Monk gave 
him Sir Arthur Haslerigg’s regiment, by June 1 he had accepted 
“the king’s gracious pardon promised in the House of Lords, 
May 1, 1660, to all who should lay hold of it within forty days,” and 
by July he was appointed by Charles Lord-Lieutenant of the bishopric 
of Durham, and shortly afterwards Lord-Lieutenant of the North 
Riding of Yorkshire. 


Il. 


With the weathering of this storm Mary Cromwell’s life passed 
into a smoother if somewhat altered channel. The marriage about 
which she had felt so uncertain at first lasted for over forty years, 
and all the indications we have are in favour of its having been 
a happy and honourable union. From the Restoration onwards 
Fauconberg held a prominent position, and discharged various 
honourable appointments with credit and distinction, whilst the 
correspondence of the most eminent men of his time serves to show 
the esteem in which he appears to have been held. Of Mary we 
have Burnet’s testimony that she was “‘a wise and worthy woman,” 
with the well known and remarkable addition that “she was more 
likely to have maintained the post [of Protector] than either of her 
brothers: according to a saying that went of her, ‘That those who 
wore breeches deserved petticoats better: but if those in petticoats 
had been in breeches they would have held faster.’ ” 

Her own family was scattered. Richard went abroad ; Henry 
retired to his property in Cambridgeshire. In May 1660 we hear 
that “ Cromwell’s wife and her daughter Rich are gone from their 
lodgings in the Charterhouse no one knows where.” The first 
anniversary of the death of Charles I. which followed the Restoration 
saw the rifling of the graves in Westminster Abbey, and the hanging 
of the bodies of Cromwell, Bradshaw, and Ireton at Tyburn ; and 
this raises the vexed question of the real place of Cromwell’s burial 
and the truth of the legend which connects Lady Fauconberg with 
it. We cannot go into the question here, but this much may 
be said. Ifthe body of the Protector was buried in Westminster 
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and disinterred to be dragged to Tyburn, Lord and Lady Faucon- 
berg were the most likely persons to be able to procure the 
substitution of some other corpse for it ; or, at any rate, if nothing 
more could be done, to rescue the remains afterwards from the grave 
into which they had been cast at the foot of the gallows. Whatever 
may be the truth as to the embalmed head in the possession of Mr. 
Wilkinson of Sevenoaks, it is by no means improbable that the body 
of the Protector lies securely in the walled chamber at Newburgh. 

Of Newburgh Park, the home of the Bellasyse family, a few 
words may be said. Originally an Augustinian priory, founded by 
Roger de Mowbray in the twelfth century, it was granted at the 
dissolution to Antony Bellasyse, but though altered and added to 
from time to time it retains even now something of its ancient 
character. It stands in a beautiful park at the foot of the Hambleton 
Hills, close to the little village of Coxwold, and with its great fish- 
pond in front, its flower gardens, its long gallery and wainscotted 
chambers deep set in the thickness of the walls, presents still to 
some extent the appearance which it did in Mary Cromwell’s day. 
Close by in the village was the “ new-built house and the little garth 
adjoining ” which the old Lord Fauconberg had left to be “an 
hospital house for ever for the maintenance and dwelling-place of ten 
poor widdowes to be ordered and placed there from time to time 
by my heir,” and to this, in the years immediately following the 
Restoration, Mary’s husband added a hospital for poor men. In 
the church the earlier generations of Bellasyse lay buried. 

The associations, the private interests, the family ties and con- 
nections of Fauconberg all bound him to this Yorkshire home, and 
no doubt he and his wife were often here in the first years after the 
Restoration, although even then they appear to have been familiar 
figures at court and in the society of the town.' But there were no 
children born to Fauconberg and Mary, and there are indications 
that his connection with Newburgh, destined consequently to pass 
to his brother’s family, grew less strong as years advanced, and that 
more of his time was spent in London. One glimpse of Newburgh, 
however, has a curious interest. In 1665, when all people were 
abandoning the capital on account of the plague, James, Duke of 
York, and his Duchess, Anne Hyde, travelled to York and held their 
court there in the early autumn. Fauconberg as Lord-Lieutenant 
had met them at Doncaster, and received them again at York itself, 


1 Pepys records seeing them at the Royal Theatre, June 12, 1663. See also 
the curious and often repeated anecdote of a courtier insulting Lady Fauconberg 
in the king’s presence, or in the park, and of her reply. 
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and on August 24 they went out to Newburgh, where “their 
royal Highnesses had a fine entertainment at Lord Fauconberg’s,” 
When we remember that it was the daughter of Cromwell who 
received the future James II, the incident acquires a piquancy which 
makes it worth recalling. a 

In 1669 Fauconberg was sent as Ambassador to the Republic of 
Venice. “I envy no man at present,” wrote Sir William Temple 
from The Hague to the Prince of Tuscany, “but my Lord Falcon- 
bridge, who is going on an embassy into so fine a climate and among 
such conversations as those of Italy.” The Ambassador took leave 
of the king on November 18, but did not set out until the turn of the 
year, and then was delayed at Dover by stormy weather. He tra- 
velled with a great train, including sixty-two horses. It took eighty 
men to get them safely landed at Calais, owing to a storm coming 
on, and their transport in two vessels cost upwards of £80. At 
Turin he was anxiously awaited, “the people not having had an 
Ambassador from any crown for above twenty years.” At Genoa 
he was lodged at the Durazzo Palace. From Leghorn he passed to 
Florence in June, where he was highly received by the Grand Duke 
and given a present value £1,200, and his secretary a gold chain. 
His mission at Venice accomplished, he left in September, and 
returning through Holland, to the apparent satisfaction of Sir William 
Temple,'! reached London by the middle of November. It was 
perhaps on this journey that he acquired some of the Italian pictures, 
and particularly the “ great Bassan,” of which we hear later. 

A few years after this embassy the lease of Sutton Court, 
Chiswick, came into Fauconberg’s hands. It belonged to the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul’s, but Fauconberg bought additional land, 
laid out the gardens, and spent a good deal on the general improve- 
ment of the place. Chiswick, which preserved much of its retired 
old-world character up to a comparatively recent date, and has still 
not quite lost a certain charm, was rather in request at this time as 
a rural retreat for those connected with the court and the town, 
having a reputation for good air and quiet. Lord Burlington, 
Fauconberg’s Yorkshire neighbour, had a place near, and Sir Stephen 
Fox, a little later, built a house and laid out a garden which outvied 
Sutton Court, and even extorted admiring comments from the 
phlegmatic William III. 

Of Sutton Court we are able to form a picture from an account 
given of it during its occupation by the Fauconbergs. To one 


1 Sir W. Temple to Lord Falconbridge, August 22, 1670. See Temple’s 
Works, vol. ii. 
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fastidious critic of gardens the arrangements did not altogether com- 
mend themselves, but when we find that he classes it with some 
twenty others, which include Kensington Gardens, Hampton Court, 
and other famous places, and has faults to find with almost all of 
them, we need not attach too much importance to his strictures. 

“My Lord Fauconberg’s garden at Sutton Court has several 
pleasant walks and apartments in it; but the upper garden next the 
house is too irregular and the bowling-green too little to be com- 
mended. The greenhouse is very well made but ill set. It is 
divided into three rooms, and very well furnished with good greens ; 
but it is so placed that the sun shines not on the plants in winter, 
when they most need its beams, the dwelling-house standing betwixt 
the sun and it. The maze or wilderness there is very pretty, being 
set all with greens with a cypress arbour in the middle, supported 
with a well-wrought timber frame : of late it grows thin at the bottom, 
by their letting the fir-trees grow without their reach unclipped. The 
enclosure wired in for white pheasants and partridges is a fine apart- 
ment, especially in summer, when the boxes of Italian bayes are set 
out, and the timber walk, with vines on the side, is very fine when 
the blew pots are on the pedestals on the top of it; and so is the 
fish-pond, with the greens at the head of it.” ! 

It was soon after the Fauconbergs were settling into Sutton 
Court that Soho Fields began to be laid out for building. The ill- 
fated Monmouth began King’s, afterwards Soho, Square, by the 
erection of a great mansion on the south side, which he was occupy- 
ing early in the year 1682. The new square became a fashionable 
place of resort, and here Fauconberg either took or had built for him 
a great house, the situation and even perhaps a portion of which is 
still to be traced.? 

Fauconberg and Mary were now both in middle life, and they 
occupied a well-defined and prominent place in the society of the 
capital. Fauconberg had succeeded his uncle, Lord Bellasyse of 
Worlaby, as captain of the band of Gentlemen Pensioners in 1673, 
and in 1679 had been sworn of the Privy Council. The short reign 
of James II. placed him under a temporary cloud, for he lost his 
Yorkshire appointments and his Privy Councillorship ; but with the 
accession of William and Mary, whose firm supporter he was, his 


' Archeologia, vol. XII. xvi. 

? The site of Fauconberg House is now occupied by Messrs. Crosse & Black- 
well’s premises. It appears doubtful whether the present No. 20 Soho Square, 
which still bears traces of having been a house of some distinction, is a portion 
of the original building, or whether that has entirely disappeared. 
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‘court favour returned and continued, and besides regaining his 
appointments he was created Earl Fauconberg. 

It would not be difficult to people the stately rooms of Fauconberg 
House or the terrace walks and parterres of Sutton Court with many 
well known figures who must have been there from time to time. 
Frances Cromwell, Mary’s only surviving sister, widowed for the 
second time, seems to have been always much with her, and her 
daughter, Elizabeth Russell, was married to Fauconberg’s nephew, 
Sir Thomas Frankland. These two seem to some extent to have 
taken the place of children to Fauconberg and Mary, and, living 
close by at Little Sutton, were on terms of the closest intimacy. 
Fauconberg’s niece, Frances Jones, married to the Earl of Scar- 
borough, was lady-in-waiting successively to Queen Mary and 
Queen Anne. Lord Chesterfield and Sir William Temple were 
amongst his friends and correspondents. Lord Carlisle, his neigh- 
bour in King’s Square, and many other noblemen, were joined with 
him in committees of the House of Lords, of several of which 
Fauconberg sat day by day as chairman. Bishop Wilkins, one of 
the founders of the Royal Society, was Lady Fauconberg’s uncle by 
marriage. ‘Tillotson, Dean first of Canterbury, then of St. Paul’s, 
and afterwards Archbishop, was married to her cousin. Nor were 
the Puritan figures familiar at her father’s court unwelcome guests. 
There is an interesting picture of John Howe travelling with Tillotson 
in his chariot “to dine with Lady Falconbridge at Sutton Court.” ! 

By the remaining members of her own family Mary was looked 
up to as the only one capable of advancing their interests. Her 
sister Bridget, her mother, whom she appears to have visited at 
Norborough in her last illness,? her brother Henry, had been dead 
many years. Richard, returned from exile, lived in obscurity at 
Cheshunt. His son Oliver, and Henry’s second son, who bore his 
father’s name, both appealed to her, and she induced Fauconberg to 
speak for them to the king at Hampton Court. William replied 
that he wanted money and not men, but a little later young Henry 
Cromwell was appointed one of the gentlemen of the privy chamber, 
and he subsequently obtained a captain’s commission. 

Mary’s married life ended with the century. Fauconberg died 
on December 31, 1700. Apparently he had been in failing health 
for some time, for in the preamble to his will, made a year previously, 


1 Walter Wilson’s History and Antiquities of Dissenting Churches, 1810, 
vol. iii. p. 29. 

? See her letter to her brother Henry at Spinney Abbey, quoted in Oliver 
Cromwell’s Memoirs of the Protector and his Sons, 1821, vol. ii. 
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he speaks of being “advanced in years and overtaken by those 
infirmities which are generally the attendants of a declining age,” and 
in the October before his death Brian Fairfax, writing from London, 
says, “My Lord Fauconberg is still in a dozing, languishing 
condition.” 

His will is a long and interesting document. To his “dear and 
loving wife, Mary, Countess Fauconberg,” and his “loving nephew, 
Sir Thomas Frankland,” he committed the practical management of 
his affairs, appointing them his executors. He directed his inter- 
ment amongst his ancestors in Coxwold Church, “decently,” but 
“ without escutcheons, feathers, or such like pomp,” and left £600 
to Sir Thomas Frankland for the erection of “a decent monument” 
for his fatherand himself, and for repairing the family vault. ‘Some 
learned person” was to “make a fitt inscription” for the monument 
and to have £10 at least for doing it, and his wife and nephew were 
to have the supervision and directing of this and of his funeral. He 
left money legacies to the poor men and women in the hospitals at 
Coxwold, to his poor tenants and to the other poor inhabitants of 
Coxwold and the other villages in that part of Yorkshire where his 
estates lay, and forgave his tenants a quarter’s rent out of any arrears 
they might owe. To the “women of the Hospitall of Little Sutton ” 
and the poor of Chiswick he also left money to be distributed by his 
wife with the advice of the vicar and overseers. He left his men- 
servants a year’s wages and mourning, and one special servant an 
annuity in addition. To his numerous nephews and nieces he left 
legacies of varying amounts, and he left substantial sums to two 
young Saundersons, apparently nephews of his first wife, and an 
annuity of £50 to Mary’s sister, Frances Russell. To Sir Henry 
Bellasyse he bequeathed “any one of my best pictures at his choice, 
except the great Bassan.” 

The Newburgh estates passed to his brother’s son without his 
needing to mention them in his will, and he left to his heir all his 
furniture and effects at Newburgh. Mary, it appears, had joined with 
him some years previously in making a settlement on his brother of 
a Lancashire estate which was part of her jointure, and in considera- 
tion of this he left her the Sutton Court estate for life, “ together 
also with the parcell of ground I bought of Jeremy Keene, with 
which I enlarged my pond and built a great wall for fruit on the 
north side of it,” with remainder to Sir Thomas Frankland. He also 
gave her all the plate, pictures, and furniture at Sutton Court, and 
all his ‘coaches, coach-horses and harnesse, with all my cattle and 
quick stock.” Fauconberg House also, which he describes as “lately 
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my dwelling or chief mansion-house, but now in the possession of 
Sir Thomas Littleton, Speaker of the House of Commons, and 
situate and being on the north side of the King’s Square, in the 
parish of St. Anne,” he left to his wife for her widowhood, subject to 
a charge of £100 a year in favour of his sister, Lady Dalton, and 
with remainder to Sir Thomas Frankland ; and he left her further a 
life interest in some houses in Westminster and a rent charge of 
100 marks, in addition to which she would have her jointure out of 
the Yorkshire estates, presumably settled upon her at her marriage. 
His residue he left equally between his wife and Sir Thomas 
Frankland. 

He was buried at Coxwold, as he desired, and the white marble 
monument with the “ fitt inscription” duly set forth in Latin may 
still be seen in Coxwold Church. A story is told about the inscrip- 
tion, to the effect that Mary asked Sir Harry Sheers to write it, and 
wished him to record expressly Fauconberg’s marriage with the 
daughter of his Highness the then Lord Protector of England. 
When he demurred, lest offence might thereby be given, she replied 
that nobody could dispute matters of fact. In the end a compromise 
appears to have been agreed upon, for Cromwell’s name duly appears 
on the monument, but without the title of Protector. 

Mary survived her husband a little over twelve years. One 
account, which speaks of her as attending regularly at St. Anne’s, 
Soho, described her as sickly and pale, but this was contradicted by 
Lord Ilchester, who was her godson ; and very shortly before her 
death another account which is worth quoting gives us a pleasanter 
glimpse: “In an hour I got to Sutton Court, that celebrated seat 
of the late Earl of Falconbridge, and I must own that the house, 
furniture, pictures, and gardening are well worth the curiosity of a 
stranger. It now belongs to Sir Thomas Frankland, Postmaster- 
General, to whom the Earl, his uncle, left it. Isawhere a great and 
curious piece of antiquity, the eldest [sc] daughter of Oliver 
Cromwell, still fresh and gay, though of a great age.” ! 

A few years earlier a quaint letter from her nephew, Henry 
Cromwell, to “ The Reverend Mr. Hough, chaplain to the Countess 
Fauconberg, at Sutton Court, in Chiswick,” shows her still interesting 
herself on his behalf. She has been giving Mr. Dodington (after- 
wards Lord Melcombe Regis) a diplomatic invitation, and she is 
urged to see Lord Pembroke, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, without 
delay, the young man’s desire being a lieutenant-colonelcy of foot 


1 A Journey through England, in familiar Letters from a Gentleman here to 
his Friend abroad. London, 1714. Vol. i, p. 40. 
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or a troop of horse. ‘I desire you would be so kind as to dine with 
me to-morrow at one o'clock,” concludes the writer, also a diplo- 
matist in his way, writing from Gray’s Inn Lane. “ Desire my lady 
to give the bearer two shillings. My duty to the ladies.” ! 

Henry Cromwell did not get his lieutenant-colonelcy, but he 
became major of foot, and, serving in the army against Spain, died 
of fever at Lisbon in 1711. 

When Mary was seventy-three, Swift met her at the christening of 
“Will Frankland’s child,” a grandchild of Sir Thomas Frankland, to 
whom she stood godmother. “This is a daughter of Oliver Crom- 
well,” he wrote in his journal, “and extremely like him by the 
pictures I have seen.” 

A year later she made her will, November 27, 1711, and in the 
following year we find her last official act when. she proved her 
brother Richard’s will, August 29, 1712. He had died in July, 
appointing his “ well-beloved sister, Mary, Countess Fauconberg, of 
Sutton Court, widow,” his sole executrix, and leaving her the residue 
of his property after a few small personal and money legacies. 

Mary’s own will follows to some extent the lines of her husband’s, 
and the statement, which has been several times repeated, that she 
benefited her own relations to the undue exclusion of his, has no 
foundation in fact. She desired to be buried in such place and 
manner as she should direct her executors “by word of mouth.” 
She left £50 to the poor men and women in the hospitals at 
Coxwold, £50 to the poor tenants of her jointure lands, and £50 to 
be distributed among “ French Protestant refugees for the sake of 
their religion,” of whom there was already a colony in Soho, £30 
to the poor women in Little Sutton Hospital, and £50 to the poor 
of Chiswick. To ‘the Honourable Frances, Countess of Scarborough, 
my late lord’s niece,” she gave “ my picture called the great Bassan, 
that usually hangs att the upper end of the great room of my dwelling- 
house in Soho Square.” The rest of her pictures and her household 
effects at Sutton Court she left to Sir Thomas Frankland, to whom 
the house passed on her death, but she divided her plate between 
her sister Frances, her niece, Sir Thomas Frankland’s wife, and his 
eldest son, and her “dammask diaper holland and other linen” 
between her goddaughters, Mary Worseley and Mary Russell. Her 
household goods and effects at Fauconberg House she left to her 
sister Frances, as well as “my coach and one pair of my best coach 
horses, and a sett of coach harnesse for the same horses,” and a 
legacy of £4,000. To Richard, who predeceased her, she had left 


1 May 29,1707. Bibl. Topog. Brit. vol. vi. pp. 610-11. 
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£100, and she provided £3,000 for the six children of her nephew 
Henry. To her nephew Francis Cromwell, her goddaughter Mary 
Russell, and her husband’s godson William Russell, she left smaller 
legacies, and to every one of Lord Fauconberg’s nephews and nieces 
and her own, and their wives or husbands, £20 for mourning. She 
left money legacies and mourning to all her servants, mentioning 
some by name. Finally, she gave her residue equally between Lady 
Frances Russell and Sir Thomas Frankland, and appointed them her 
joint executors. 

She died in the early part of the year 1713, and was buried in 
Chiswick Church on March 24. Frances and Sir Thomas Frankland 
proved her will on June 27 following. Seven years later Frances 
herself, the last of her generation, was buried beside her sister, but 
no monument marks the place, and the fact is recorded only in the 


Chiswick registers. 
R. W. RAMSEY. 
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SUITE. 


I. * THe Roarinc Moon or DAFFODIL.” 


HERE is a month in the calendar which, with no very good 
reputation for its weather, has yet a charm of its own, subtle, 

not immediately seen or understood, and known perhaps only to the 
few who are able to reject “ other men’s values of things ” and auda- 
ciously admire what the majority despise or do not see. “ March, 
many weathers,” “ March various, fierce, and wild with wind-crack’d 
cheeks,” is very often, in spite of all wise saws and modern instances 
to the contrary, a delightful prelude to the fuller glories of those 
later days when all the trees of the wood and the little flowers 


beneath them 
Dance to the wild pipe of the spring. 


In March, before green buds appear, nature paints with her most 
delicate colours. The vivid green of leaflets just new born, of which 
Dante speaks, verdi come fogliette pur mo nate, is dear to all; but the 
first glad stir of spring comes in yet leafless trees. One day we see 
on the far-away wood something which was not there yesterday, a 
bloom, purple, red, or brown, a cloudy softness of many very dim 
and tender colours ; and hidden in it are all the green leaves of 
summer, summer itself. One of the most attractive examples of this 
almost esoteric beauty, which we perhaps sometimes pass by waiting 
for the more evident glories of April or May, is seen in theelm. On 
those trees one morning there is a faint blush of rosy pink where 
yesterday was only purple brown deadness, and the pink is soon suc- 
ceeded by the warmer red bloom of opened blossoms, which, if the 
tree is seen against the light, give an appearance of leafiness to it, 
and this weeks before a green leaf appears. And the variety of 
colouring in March trees is endless. Lombardy poplars make a 
flash of yellow in the grey landscape, the willows by the watercourses 
seem veiled in a mist of yet more golden yellow as the youthful sap 
once again colours their branches, black poplars deck themselves 
with thousands of catkins of royal red. ‘Tennyson immortalised the 
black ashbuds and gave them to March—“ Black as ashbuds in the 
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front of March ”—but the ash is a tree of moods, and in some springs 
remains grey and unmoved throughout the month. 

But some trees are beautiful without any of these March adorn- 
ings. The beech disdains to clothe itself in colour or in any gauds 
of flowers or showy buds, but its smooth grey stem takes colour from 
passing cloud, from sunshine or shade, and it pleases us by the unex- 
pectedness of its working, by throwing out a few leaves here and 
there on bare March branches before it dazzles us with the brilliance 
of its full spring greenery. The sycamore lacks colour too, but its 
form is beautiful, with little branchlets turning this way and that as 
nature’s wilfulness and waywardness dictate, and it shows sooner 
than most trees a gleam of green leaves or of green buds. 

One of the charms of March is that it reveals its beauties sud- 
denly, unexpectedly. We do not know to-day what glories it will 
have ready for us to-morrow. That low pruned hedge of black- 
thorn was leafless yesterday : to-day it is covered with dense masses 
of white blossoms, the most really white of all English flowers, and 
growing so near the hedge as to be deceptively like a covering of 
newly-fallen snow. But the tall, unpruned hedges have more delights 
than have the closely-pruned ones. There little tomtits are busy 
and happy, and among them come golden-crested wrens, who for all 
their fragility brave our winters with that pretty pert dicaci#é which is 
the badge of all their diminutive tribe. In the hedge which skirts 
the wood there is a great willow, its catkins silver grey at first but 
turning soon to gold, and the leafless trees of the wood make a 
grand dark background for that prodigal display of sweet-smelling 
downy “goslings, as the country children call them. Here come 
the earliest awakened bees; and along the sunny bank a butterfly 
may perhaps gladden our eyes—a peacock butterfly fluttering with 
worn wings from its winter hiding place, or a straggler of the three 
commoner white butterflies coming forth somewhat sadly before its 
time into a world as yet too cold for it. 

In the coppices, while all above is destitute of green, long trails 
of active woodbine will be in leaf before the dilatory brambles have 
begun to awaken from their winter sleep ; green fans will be opening 
out on the creeping sprays of the wild rose, and under foot in any 
clearing dog’s mercury and many another green thing is pushing 
with eager haste towards the sunlight. Nor is March destitute of 
flowers and March flowers seem to have had a special attraction for 
poets. The “rathe primrose,” “celadine with pleasant face,” the 
daisy loved by Chaucer and by Burns, dim violets sweeter than the 
lids of Juno’s eyes, “the little speedwell’s darling blue ”—all these 
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abound long before April showers come to bring forth the flowers of 
May. But of all beautiful March sights none can equal that of a 
bed of daffodils—the “ gaudy daffodils” of Milton—springing out of 
the yet brown grass of some winter-grazed field and making there an 
island of brilliant yellow :— 


A host, a crowd, of golden daffodils 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


Down by the brook marsh marigolds are gleaming afar—“ the wild 
marsh marigold shines like fire in swamps and hollows grey.” The 
little children have been gathering handfuls of them and throwing 
them away with the prodigality of childhood: we can trace their 
wandering footsteps home from school by the flowers strewed along 
their path. The pale pink blossoms of the butter bur—a flower 
which blooms before its grand leaves appear—are decorating the 
banks of the stream too, but they are not brilliant enough to attract 
the innocent white-pinafored marauders, and the stems do not snap 
as easily in soft childish fingers as do the hollow stalks of the marsh 
marigold. Another flower which comes before its leaves, the bril- 
liant yellow coltsfoot, may be found in clayey places, and many 
other less showy flowers take the winds of March with beauty too. 
The white stitchwort, which will be filling all the hedgebanks in May, 
is coming doubtfully forth ; ground ivy, with its grave tenderness of 
colour, which we are apt to pass over among gaudier things in later 
spring ; red and white dead nettles, woodsorrel and wood anemone, 
the sweet green daphne of the woods, and many another unassuming 
flower smiles out in sunny or in shady spots. 

And there are birds—and “March birds are best,” says the 
proverb. Indeed, the few of our summer visitors who begin to 
appear in this month are welcomed, if possible, more than those of 
April. It is in March that we suddenly hear in the copse, which 
was silent twenty-four hours before save for the crow of the pheasant 
or “sudden scritches of the jay,” the strangely resonant notes of the 
chiff-chaff, a mighty sound to be produced by such a tiny creature. 
Two notes, or at most three—for of late we have awoke to the fact 
that there are three notes—that is the limit of its song, but it is 
never wearisome, never monotonous, because redolent of spring. In 
March, too, the wood-wren, with its two curiously distinct songs, is 
heard ; the willow-wren, its near cousin, is a later arrival. From 
over-seas before March is done comes the wryneck, and this with 
the wheatear, a bird of the wastes, closes our list of ordinary March 
visitors. But so many are the stay-at-home songsters of the windy 
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month that it is difficult to catalogue them. In those sunny days, 
with a cloudless blue sky fading down into the leaden grey of an 
east wind haze on the low horizon, thousands of larks are singing 
over the wide east country fields on which the wheat is green—the 
ring-dove cooes for hours from its ivy-covered tree ; the chaffinch’s 
bright little roundelay is heard from the grey ash tree ; the crested 
lapwings sing their wild notes to the listening wastes, a nuthatch’s 
shrill whistle comes from afar—and in every note there is only one 
voice, the unmistakable voice of spring. There are, indeed, days 
when winter resumes its reign, and all glow and growth, all resurrec- 
tion stops for days, perhaps for weeks. But take it at its best and 
March has many charms ; and not the least of these is the nearness 
of those yet pleasanter days when proud pied April, dressed in all 
his trim, reveals yet gayer pageantries, and once again makes all 
things new. 


II. FLAMING JULY. 


Some one described looking over a gate as the cheapest and most 
delightful of amusements ; but sitting on a gate is equally cheap and 
more luxurious. And as every lover of the country has his favourite 
road, so every lover of this cheap amusement has his favourite gate, 
and he varies its charms by facing in one or other of the two possible 
directions as he sits upon it. My gate, like all gates which are to be 
loved at all, combines two views. If you turn westward you see an 
expanse of green fields through which, like a dull silver streak, flows 
the Avon, Shakespere’s Avon, smooth-sliding, crowned with vocal 
reeds ; and all this is bounded by blue Malvern hills, which to-day 
look very distinct and sharp, and below them, in sunshine, the 
windows of Malvern town gleam and flicker. People tell you when 
the hills look thus near that it will rain within twelve hours, but 
weather saws are often at fault and the morrow will be as this day, 
cloudless sun. Close up to the gate is a sea of brilliance, corn yellow- 
ing in the July heat—scene which may well be treasured up in memory 
for days when these glories have given way to winter glooms. 

If I want to see distance and immensity I face towards the hills : 
if I want nearer joys, the field attracts. Only a field, but to some of 
us wandering not altogether idly through Worcestershire lanes, to 
see what progress the summer is making, that field is a very paradise 
indeed. Only a field, but day by day, in winter or in summer, in 
gloom or in gleam, it is full of surprises and glorious things. It is 
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July now and only four o’clock, and yet the shadows are already 
lengthening, and are dark, tragic, as the hopeful morning shadows 
are not. The American naturalist said he could tell the day of the 
month by the flowers and the birds: to tell the hour of the day is 
perhaps easier—shadows, and flowers, closing so punctually, tell that. 

As I sit on the gate and look down on this yet uncut hayfield, 
I feel ungratefully that I cannot love all flowers. I cannot love 
the convolvulus which is spreading pink flowers over the patch of 
bare earth by the gate, from which turf has been cut and where 
grass has not yet had time to grow, but where kindly flowers have 
already appeared. Better loved is the tall yellow agrimony and the 
rest-harrow which have sprung up there too; and low down the 
orange-red of the pimpernel should gladden our eyes, but it spends 
much of its short life in sleep and has been closed since two o’clock, 
and had the day been cloudy it would not have deigned to look 
forth at all on a world too dark for it. Here too is that curious 
plant with long tendril-like leaves, the yellow goatsbeard, Jack-go-to- 
bed-at-noon. Alas! once flowers had names and were loved and 
noticed by country folk. Now you ask man or boy whose lives are 
spent in the country, whose great boots trample down twenty 
flowers at every step, the name of some common weed, and they 
only stare at you in pity as some John-a-dreams. The goatsbeard 
owed its longer name to the fact that its sullen yellow flowers are 
never seen open after twelve o’clock. The habits of flowers, their 
personality, their individuality, we may well give some thoughts to 
that as we wander among hedgerows and in quiet places. Their 
time for folding up their petals is so punctual ; the process of clos- 
ing so gradual, “nice as an evanescent cloud or the first arrests of 
sleep,” that watch as you will you see no movement. But slowly, 
so slowly, the movement never detected but surely going on, one 
petal closes over another—the flower is asleep. You look at your 
watch and may well wonder at these clockless things who keep time 
so well. 

The patch of turfless ground has its flowers, and so too has the 
field—marguerites, betony, bishop’s wort (did it owe its name to its 
purple vesture ?) self-heal, mauve-coloured knautia, which we are 
apt to confuse with the August-flowering scabious—so many, so 
many, and to name them may seem only cataloguing, no more. But 
to some of us the mere names are recollections of beautiful things, 
beautiful days, as that July day when I last saw my field, and they 
sound musically in some ears... . 

The western hedgebank of the field is flecked over with two 
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delicate yellows, and between is a diaphanous cloud of white. July 
is rich in yellows: this hedge, with the yellow blaze of sunshine 
pouring on it and the hot air quivering above the leaves, is a blaze 
of yellow brightness. Above the hedge some elm trees stand out 
very clear and sharp, and very green against the vivid blue sky; all 
the colouring, indeed, is very vivid, intense. If we look at it as if 
we had never seen it before, it would strike us as something vivid 
beyond the things of this earth. And a vivid, tawny yellow moth 
sits on a plant of yellow bedstraw close to my gate, and seems, in 
its idle state, to be the incarnation of the flaming month, to be the 
very spirit of July—July in miniature, July compressed into a moth’s 
wings. 

But these two yellows of this July hedge. It is not a roadside 
hedge, where dusty white convolvulus or blue viper’s bugloss, plants 
which only thrive in dust and much-frequented roads, love to plant 
themselves ; but it is a hedge-bank rising from a field, and is rich in 
colours untarnished by dust. There is the yellow bedstraw which 
the moth has chosen for its throne, a diminutive flower, but growing 
so thickly on its tall slender stem as to make an inimitable rich 
effect as of fine embroidery. The dyers’ green weed is a far hand- 
somer flower when picked, but it does less for the decoration of the 
hedge-bank than the smaller bedstraw. And then, here and there, 
is that cloud of white woodruffe, its flowers infinitesimal too. 

To-day I saw a third yellow flower in this hedge-bank, a very 
swcet one, the mellilotus. In appearance it resembles a vetch, if we 
can imagine a vetch growing straight upwards, and not “ gadding ” 
vine-like. Its fragrance is something between that of new-mown hay 
and of hyacinths combined ; but it is very delicate, needing to be 
sought out, and not flinging its sweetness on every breeze. 

* Fool that I was,” said Mr. Holbrooke, in “ Cranford,” “ not to 
know that ashbuds were black!” “Fool that I was,” I had been 
wandering among country lanes since infancy, and had not known 
more than two varieties of wild rose, and now I am told there are 
twenty in England alone! However, to most of us there will still 
perhaps be only two for all the learning of the sages ; two, the pink 
and the white, and two are enough. It will take so long to exhaust 
their beauty or to tire of their short-lived sweetness. As I sit on 
my gate and look at that hedge of wild roses above the yellow- 
spangled bank, there comes a longing to imprison something of its 
gladness, its splendour, imprison them for days when such things are 
no longer ! 
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July has another charm besides its wealth of flowers. As I look 
at the hedge a little brown bird slips out from its shady covert 
with a warning weet-weet, shaking down a rose petal as it comes, 
and flutters across before us with wings extended and a shuffling 
movement—simple wiles to draw us from its young, who are 
hidden in the hedge. But the youngsters, with the courage of 
ignorance and a three weeks’ experience of life, have no fears ; one 
with yet yellow edge to its bill sits on a topmost bough of the 
hedge, and raises its crest with a curious resemblance of its parent’s 
tricks. They are lesser whitethroats; specimens of those July 
nurseries of young things which abound in every hedge, to whom life 
is all happiness now, but who by the end of the summer will be 
flitting across the sea or finding a grave for tired wings in its waters. 
There is something pathetic indeed about these summer warblers 
and their inextinguishable desire for a better country as soon as chill 
October lays a fiery finger on English leaves. 

Without moving, I presently see another nursery, where the oak 


tree shades the hedge, and the flowers give place to grass. There is 


a chac-chac heard, harsh, monotonous, and yet excited. It comes 
from a bird with a bullet head, a long tail which it flirts unceasingly, 
and many-coloured plumage which, however, looks only grey against 
the light. It is a shrike, a bird vigilant and noisy in defence of its 
young, of whom we may see quite half a dozen sitting somewhat 
dully, and with none of the sprightliness of the little whitethroats, on a 
bush of hedge maple. They are very tame, in spite of their parent’s 
noisy warnings, and let us almost touch them as they sit there. 
Shrikes are very local birds. I have wandered over many districts 
without seeing one, but in the tall hedgerows of this corner of 
Worcestershire they are even common. 

Common, too, along the lower hedge of my field, where it joins 
the cornfield, is the brown bunting. I hear its queer twisting song 
as I sit here, for July is by no means the silent month it has been 
thought to be. This afternoon, without moving from my gate, I 
have heard a yellowhammer, a chiff-chaff, two willow wrens, a thrush, 
blackbird, wren, hedge sparrow, greater and lesser whitethroats, both 
the pipits, and, but rarely, a sky lark has sung. I do not, of course, 
mean to assert that they have sung as in May; but they have sung 
at intervals and frequently enough to prevent any feeling of silence 
in the air. 


It is only a field I know—an ordinary field. There are a 
thousand such elsewhere. But perhaps some of us have seen the 
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almost intoxication of delight with which some children—there are 
select souls among children too—welcome spring and summer. As 
if they would take this great world of beautiful things into them- 
selves, into their own grasp, make it their own, they pick with 
reckless prodigality every flower they see. We are but older 
children, and this unconscious tribute to the great heart of nature 
is never lost by some of us. We, too, want to take it in, to make 
it our own, to note its every bud, its every bird’s song, its little blades 
of grass, its moods, its fleeting lights, to lose no gem from its vast 
treasure house, to imprison something of its gladness, its splendour 
for days when such things are no longer. If one could do that— 
imprison even the sweetness of the wild roses in the hedge, imprison 
the colour and the grace of the July butterflies which flutter up from 
the grass as we cross it to go home ! 

It is only an ordinary field I know: there are a thousand such 
elsewhere. But as we look we seem to see afresh the wonder of the 
air, the multitude of beauties, the absence of sameness, each field, 
‘each hedge, each stream, each roadside, holding each their own 
treasures ; and then the long miles of these things! From one end 
of England to the other these glories are displayed so prodigally that 
we hardly stay to look at them! Only an ordinary field; but 
perhaps it is only when one has time to sit idly on a gate that we 
see half there is to see in field or hedge: only then that we feel 
some love towards this green earth—and perhaps mune amet qui 
nunguam amavit. 

‘The vine shall grow, and we shall never see it.” The vine 
grows, and some of us do not care to see it. 


III. In Cuitt Ocroser. 


The wild west wind is driving the great leaves of the plane trees, 


like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing, 
Yellow and black and pale and hectic red, 
Pestilence-stricken multitudes, 


across the wet grass of the old garden and making the acacia by the 
gate writhe as if it were one of the enchanted trees of Dante’s vision 
—‘ Men once we were, but now are changed to trees ”—stretching 
out imploring-hands to the wild spirits of the air who torture it in 
sport. The autumn grass over which the ghost leaves hurry is very 
green and longer than trim neatness would have it, but tithes are low 
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and labour is high, even in remote country districts such as this. 
Although it is the middle of October the beds are full of geraniums 
in all the luxuriant growth which precedes autumnal frosts; and 
in the borders Japanese anemones and marguerites hold up 
their heads against wind and rain like brave men struggling with 
adversity; while many flowers, which a month ago made the garden 
bright, have now taken their places among “weeds and outworn 
faces.” 

At one side of the garden is a grove of yew trees, so old, older 
even than the old house; trees under which monks lingered once, 
dark figures, darker than the dark shadows of the yews. Children 
play there now: there is a child’s swing, a broken toy, but these 
things cannot take away the something of solemnity which gathers 
under them. The wind hushes its wildness and sighs softly as it 
passes through the close-set leaves, and then breaks away in fresh 
fury over the open field beyond. 

From the grove of yew trees a path leads by the edge of the 
orchard to the fish pond. The path is old, like everything belonging 
to this old demesne. It is lined with trees, wych elms which are 
already bare of leaves, while the hedgerow elms of Milton are green 
as if it were yet July. A narrow avenue, so narrow that we cannot 
take for it Cowper’s simile of the cathedral aisle. Looking back, it 
recalls rather the narrow vaulted passages of some medizeval castle 
we have known ; or it might be one of Bacon’s garden alleys, “ framed 
for shelter, that when the wind blows sharp you may walk as ina 
gallery.” As we go down it we seem to be walking in other days, 
other years ... 

Yesterday the fish pond to which our steps are leading was 
covered with a green mantle of Zemnea, but the storm has driven the 
weed to one end of the pool, and mimic waves are following it and 
breaking innocuous against the green strand of the little ocean. A 
fleet of coots flutter across to one of the islands. Coots have a kind 
of alacrity in thriving in spite of the water rats who share the pond 
with them. It is too often our lot to see a mother wild duck bring 
out its flock of ducklings and day by day their number diminishes, 
the survivors heartlessly enjoying themselves unmindful of the gaps 
in their family circle, their own near doom. 

Under the shade of the hedge a wren, that little body with a 
mighty voice, is singing its bright lyric song; and a robin’s sweet 
notes—the robin is the Collins of bird poets, very finished and 
sweet, and with a sadness even in its rhythm, its abrupt endings— 
come to us from a bough above our heads. Both birds are ata 
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discount in the full tide of summer songs ; but in the shortening 
days of chill October they are valued indeed. Rooks are blown 
about the sky ; and these are the only living things who brave the 
storm. Last week swallows were flying low over the pool, but now not 
one straggler remains to make us remember that such things were 
as summer birds and longer days. 

Retracing our steps to the garden we see two trees which are 
redolent of the past—a medlar and a mulberry. This last is not 
a beautiful tree. It covers itself with such dense masses of heavy 
foliage ; its form has neither grace or dignity—and yet we love it, 
We would have no garden without it, from its associations alone. 
Thisbe tarried in mulberry shade in Midsummer Night’s Dream ; its 
fruit, says Spenser, dews the poet’s brain: “it is called in the fayning 
of poets the wisest of all other trees, for this tree only among all 
others bringeth forth his leaves after the cold frosts be past,” says 
Gerarde. But a medlar is a tree of altogether another fashion. Its 
queer, crooked boughs, its irregular unexpected growth, its beautiful 
white flowers, its fruit with such a medizval air, Chaucer’s glorifica- 
tion of it in his ‘‘ Flower and the Leaf,” Dryden’s imitation, all these 
things give it distinction ; and to-day, with its bright yellow and red 
leaves and green fruit, it is one of the most beautiful things of the 
old garden. Hard by isa cedar; its layers of dark green are a strange 
contrast to the harlequin brightness and gaiety of the fading tree 
beside it. 

The house which is surrounded by such a garden as this began 
life as a priory of black monks. But, still in medizeval times, it was 
given to the bishop of the diocese for one of those many country 
houses which every bishop then possessed, and the monks were 
withdrawn from it. Then at the wayward will of Henry VIII. a 
division of the large diocese in which it stood was made, and, no 
longer necessary for the bishop, it became a rectory house. The last 
alterations were made to it in the year 1688—a stirring year: William 
was landing, a kingdom was changing hands, men in quiet villages were 
building great porches to their old rectories ; it mattered perhaps 
very little to them whether a James or a William reigned. The porch, 
the sundial over it, that “‘ measure appropriate for sweet plants to 
spring by, for birds to apportion their silver warblings by, for flocks 
to pasture and to be led to fold by,” half defaced now, the old 
windows smiling like the eyes of a friend, the staircase with its mas- 
sive banisters, its wide, shallow steps—all these things are of the 
seventeenth century. 

As we turn back to look at the house some words written a of a far 
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distant building come to mind: “The record of its years written so 
visibly, yet without sign of weakness or decay, not as ruins are, 
useless and piteous, feebly or fondly garrulous of better days, but 
useful still, going through its own daily work.” 

A thing of some such individuality, a thing of life, at least of 
personality, is the old rectory looking out upon the village world 
around it from the sheltering trees of its old garden. 


IV. ‘CONTREDANSE.’ 


When the rosy, rustic Miss Flamboroughs, flaunting in red top- 
knots, were called upon to make up the “set” with the high-lived 
company so unexpectedly assembled at Dr. Primrose’s, they had to 
acknowledge that, although they were reckoned the best dancers in 
the parish and understood the jig and roundabout to perfection, they 
were yet totally unacquainted with country dances ; “and this,” said 
the vicar, “at first disconcerted us; however, after a little shoving 
and dragging, they at last went merrily on.” A hundred years ago, 
then, country dances were the dances of the fashionable world, and 
the name had no connection with rusticity. They were, indeed, the 
contredanses, so called, says the dictionary, from the position of 
the dancers, the present spelling, as well as the sound, being 
“catachrestic.” But the whirligig of time has now finally relegated 
them to the country, and to a few remote districts in the country ; 
and it may not have fallen to the lot of many to have been present 
at a gathering where they, in their many varieties, formed the staple 
of the programme. 

In the little cottage-like farmhouses of one of the most 
beautiful of the western counties of England, dances are still a 
favourite amusement during the long winter evenings, and the 
country dance may there be seen to perfection. Small as the houses 
are, yet most of them have those large kitchens which are a survival 
of the time when wages were low and almost everything in the way 
of provisions and clothing was home-grown or home-made, and 
cheaper than in these cheap days; when farm servants were more 
numerous than they are now, and when those of each household 
had their meals and spent their evenings with the master and his 
family. And perhaps these large kitchens are responsible for the fact 
that dancing does still exist in these far away rural districts. 

The notice of such a gathering—they are “subscription balls,” 
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and each guest buys a ticket—not written in the most scholarly hand 
and not spelt as the dictionary would suggest, although the school- 
master is here, as everywhere, is put up at the village shop or “public” ; 
and on the afternoon of the day fixed the winter thrush has hardly 
finished those few notes which are the prelude of spring and spring 
songs, when from little lonely farms stragglers are seen wending 
their way to the farm which is to be the scene of the revels. It may 
be rain or it may be snow, but weather does not keep country folks 
from their amusements, and they will walk three or four miles 
through even deep snow to be present at one of these popular 
entertainments. But they are as careful as ever were Bottom the 
weaver and Quince the carpenter, of immortal memory, to look in 
the almanack and find out moonshine before they fix the date; 
and when we consider the distances to be gone, the lonely farms 
set in the midst of fields and reached only by cart-tracks through the 
deep loam, wet or slippery as the case may be, a moon is not the 
ineffectual pale thing it has become to town eyes. 

Entering the kitchen, “the parlour splendours of the festive 
place” strike us at once. The paraffin lamps, with their tin reflectors 
glowing brightly now, give a pleasant if a somewhat dim light which 
flickers and glows very prettily on the Christmas holly and ivy, little 
sprays of which are stuck into the leading of the square panes of glass 
in the long, low window, among the plates on the dresser, and 
even the old muzzle-loader on the ceiling, and the great flitches 
of bacon beside it, are decorated, too, in honour of the season or of 
the ball. 

The guests at first seem to take their pleasure sadly. ‘There is 
so much etiquette, which can only be remembered anxiously and 
with an effort. And then they wear their Sunday clothes, and the 
solemnity of the occasions for which these are most often unfolded 
clings to them and gives their wearers an air of primness which is 
incongruous with the cheerful scraping of the fiddle. The feminine 
portion of the company all bring little woollen shawls—cross-overs 
they term them—and these are put on with unfailing regularity after 
each dance. The room is full of noise, stamping feet (the time of 
each dance is well marked in this way on the stone floor), scraping 
fiddle, and after each dance an outburst of clapping. But it is no 
part of the manners of this ball-room to make conversation. No 
one seems to talk except the mistress of the ceremonies, who is a 
yery important person indeed on these occasions. She is not the 
lady of the house, but some self-constituted leader, whose talents 
for the post she has assumed enable her to keep it at all like 
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gatherings in her neighbourhood. She who led the revels once, 


when there was 
A chield amang them taking notes, 
And, faith, he’ll prent it, 


was a brisk woman of sixty, known as Mrs. Cooke “of the Mill,” 
dressed in a black stuff dress with no superfluous fineries, unless 
white cotton gloves are such, no ornaments of any kind, and no cap 
on her still black hair. In comparison of Mrs. Cooke of the Mill 
the hostess was indeed not in it at all: she was eclipsed entirely, a 
cipher in her own kitchen. 

Among the other guests the village blacksmith was a man of 
mark as a dancer. He was very unlike the typical athletic, brawny 
black son of Vulcan. Small, rosy-cheeked, grey-haired, dressed in a 
light-coloured suit (your rustic, to his credit be it said, loves bright 
colours), there was no trace of the forge about him. He “ takes the 
cake” among the dancers, although his years must number fully as 
many as those of Mrs. Cooke of the Mill. The grand way in which 
he waves his hand high in the air may remind us of the squire in 
“Silas Marner”; and his mild, husky voice recalls another character 
in the same book. 

The dances are many and varied, and each has its own name 
and its own music, name sometimes taken from the tune, sometimes 
from the dance. The “ Triumph,” “ Money Musk,” “ Haste to the 
Wedding,” “ Bonnie Dundee,” “ Doubledy Dout” (double lead out ?), 
the familiar “Sir Roger de Coverley,” and many more are on the 
list, and varied as they are, they seem well known to the per- 
formers. But the elder people are the best dancers and have less 
shyness than the younger ones ; and when we remember the number 
and variety of the dances, we recognise the fact that to be a good 
dancer—“ a pretty little dancer” is the formula—is no mean art for 
young or old. But the old are, as we said, the best performers ; the 
young men are “ bashful ” and stand in groups by the door; and the 
young ladies, in their little shawls, sit disconsolate, unless a father or 
an uncle takes pity on them and leads them forth to dance. The 
elders seem to get most amusement out of the evening, and one 
wonders what brings the young men and maidens so regularly to 
these gatherings, unless it is “to see and also for to be seen,” and 
to do and say nothing. 

The little gatherings are indeed sui generis. Recalling the many 
dances in the pages of fiction, they are unlike them all. They have 
in them no element so comic as that of Tilly Slowboy in the dance 
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at Caleb Plummer’s, firm in the belief that diving hotly in among the 
other couples and effecting any number of concussions with them 
is your only principle of footing it. They have none of the beauty 
of the dance at the Red House, in “Silas Marner,” with its lingering 
traces of feudal dignities; they are superior to, and perhaps less 
mirthful than, the dance of the fisher-folk in “ Red Gauntlet.” But 
they are very picturesque scenes, with their own beauty and their 
own comedy: picturesque bits of life in a land far removed from 
the ordinary beaten track of the world’s highroad, and they bring 
a feeling of relief that such amusements are not yet extinct in 
rural England, are not, as we sometimes think regretfully, the sole 
possession of the peasantry of more sprightly nations across the 
Channel. . 
C. TROLLOPE. 
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THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 


Can it be? 
O thou that wert so happy, so adored ! 
Those who weep not for kings shall weep for thee. 


ND truly it is for our lost uncrowned ones that our great 
national mournings have been made, save always for the 
heartfelt grief which was the nation’s tribute to Charles II. when 
bereft of ‘his doubtfully beneficent rule. And in the face of such 
genuine sorrow one must give the benefit of doubt to the sovereign 
whose loss called it forth from his contemporaries. For the haughty, 
dissolute boy who went down with the White Ship, even the Saxons 
whom he had scorned and scourged had mourned in pity. For the 
Black Prince, cut off in splendid prime, England had wept as 
a mother for her firstborn, her pride, her glory, her last-left stay. 
For Prince Henry Stuart there had been streams of tears. But 
never was there deeper and wider national grief than for the handsome, 
high-spirited, warm-hearted girl, suddenly lost at the very height of 
long-delayed happiness, eighty-one years ago. 

She was born January 7, 1796, the only child of one of the worst 
and meanest princes who ever disgraced a professedly Christian throne 
—George Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV. Even then her 
parents were at war, and all her young life, until its last happy 
months, was overshadowed and spoiled by their dissensions. Her 
mother, Caroline of Brunswick, was the daughter of the “little rat 
of a girl” whose birth occasioned the fiercest of all the quarrels 
between her father, Frederick Prince of Wales, and his parents, 
George II. and Caroline of Anspach. 

The princess was given the names of Charlotte Caroline Augusta. 
She was a fair, healthy, smiling little princess, “‘a most captivating 
and engaging child,” whom the nation took at once to its heart in 
generous sympathy for the outraged mother on whose knee she used 
to sit driving in the parks. Caroline had already been cast off by 
her husband, whose reputation seemed security to the nation for the 
merit of anyone who had incurred his ill-will. Soon mother and 
child too were separated, though Caroline had been promised the 
care of her daughter for the first eight years of her life. Charlotte 
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was provided with a separate establishment at Shrewsbury House, 
Shooter’s Hill. When she was a little older she was established at 
Warwick House as a town residence. Her mother was permitted to 
visit her only once a week. Like all budding sovereigns, she was 
pronounced to be a prodigy of wisdom and learning. When almost 
a baby she repeated hymns to Bishop Porteous of London, and 
prettily knelt to ask his blessing. Hannah More wrote a book for 
her benefit, “ Hints towards the Forming of the Character of a Young 
Princess,” though that demure lady’s well-meaning efforts were as 
likely to influence this jolly, bouncing, self-willed princess as Canute’s 
directions were to control the advancing waves. 

When she had learnt something of English history she found her 
ideal in Queen Elizabeth; and very much after the pattern of that 
vigorous sovereign, who was so free with her fists, did Charlotte 
show herself at an early age. Her temper was said to be violent 
from the first, though her friends called her tantrums “ enthusiasm 
of character.” Her tutor, the Bishop of Salisbury, was shocked at 
being received one morning at Warwick House with the information 
that her Royal Highness had boxed a servant’s ears. The Bishop 
asked the princess reproachfully why she had not followed his advice 
by repeating the Lord’s Prayer when she found a tantrum coming 
on. “I did, my lord,” she assured him earnestly, “or I should 
almost have killed her !” 

At seven she was the same frank, friendly girl as at seventeen: 
too free for her rank, in which freedom is always dangerous—witness 
the cases of Anne Boleyn, Mary Stuart, Marie Antoinette. On one 
occasion she encouraged a gentleman at Carlton House to kiss her; 
a liberty towards a princess of the blood, though in her eighth year 
and blessed or cursed with an uncontrollable flow of spirits, which her 
august father promptly punished by turning the offender out of the 
room. 

In 1807 the Prince of Wales set on foot his “ Delicate Investiga 
tion” into his wife’s conduct. The young princess warmly took her 
mother’s part, and all the people were with her. They cared little 
whether Caroline were innocent or guilty of the sins laid to her 
charge. They knew her husband to be steeped in such guilt, and 
they championed her because she was hated by a hateful prince, and 
they adored the Princess Charlotte all the more warmly because she 
was her mother’s daughter, partisan, and fellow-victim. 

For a long time the worse than motherless girl was kept from 
court and society. Even her confirmation was put off to an unusually 
late date. She was again and again forbidden to visit her mother, 
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and was sent to live at Windsor under the awful auspices of Queen 
Charlotte and her maiden aunts. The poor merry princess had a 
dismal time of it there, her high spirits and her tantrums equally 
kept down by those stern disciplinarians. The King was always her 
friend and her mother’s, and he loved her music so long as he was 
able, for she was an accomplished performer. But the cloud of 
madness settled upon that kindly soul, and the princesses lost their 
friend and were at the mercy of the brutal Regent and his martinet 
mother. 

Charlotte was given a seaside home at Bognor, and there at least 
she had a capital time, away from Windsor and her unhappy mother 
and her tyrant father. She ran about, dressed in plain seaworthy 
garments ; chatted with the baker while she waited in his shop till his 
buns were ready ; drove poor Lady de Clifford over a field all ruts 
and hillocks, delightedly crying, in answer to the expostulations of 
that much jolted person: “‘ Nothing like exercise, my lady; nothing 
like exercise.” 

Many are the stories told by those who knew and loved her best 
of her truly royal generosity. Surely, had she lived, hers would have 
been the king’s face which gives.grace. Hearing of a young officer 
being arrested for debt, she not only promptly offered bail, but on 
reflection—not the reflection which is chilly reaction from generous 
impulse—she inquired the amount of the debt and paid it off. The 
poor around her blessed her with good reason. Even for the middle- 
class, which attracts so little of the sympathy from those above it— 
which is often the truest of charity—she was full of warm-hearted 
kindness, throwing to the winds those rules of iron exclusiveness her 
rank usually demands. She was still quite a child when her interest 
was sought for the reprieval of criminals condemned to death. The 
Reverend J. Wilcox, who came to her with one of those frequent 
petitions, promised her “his poor prayers” in return for her successful 
advocacy. “Indeed, indeed, Mr. Wilcox,” she asseverated, “I do 
not think any person’s prayers poor, and I shall be much obliged to 
you to remember me. I hope I know the value of prayer.” 

Now and then she was allowed to resume scanty and guarded 
intercourse with her mother, who went to live at Blackheath but kept 
a town house in Connaught Place. Once Caroline, driving from 
Constitution Hill, espied her daughter's carriage in Piccadilly. She 
had herself driven to meet it, and mother and child embraced from 
their carriage windows, to the joy of the ever-sympathetic crowd. 

Charlotte was very strict in religious observances ; simple and 
honest, and quick at seeing through flattery, which she never would 
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tolerate. She paid great attention to the French Royal Family, then 
living in exile in England, especially to the Duchess of Angouléme, 
daughter of Marie Antoinette, whose tale of sorrows must have made 
even Charlotte’s trials seem small and curable. 

In 1814, when she was eighteen, she was allowed to appear at 
Court, though on some petty pretext she was ordered to dress for 
the function at the palace, and not in her own house. She was 
much admired: beautifully fair, with noble features, and a figure 
whose only fault was a tendency to over-plumpness. The Prince of 
Orange, who had come to pay his addresses to her, handed her into 
her carriage. To the Regent’s wrath, she would have nothing to say 
to the Dutch Prince ; giving as reason that she was resolved never to 
leave England, for an English queen must live in her kingdom. 
The Regent thundered and swore in vain. He angrily denied that 
his daughter had any right to look upon herself as undoubted heiress 
of the throne. He expected to divorce her mother and marry his 
cousin Sophia of Gloucester, and Charlotte’s nose would be put out 
of joint by the advent of a prince. He did more than storm and 
threaten. Without any warning, one day when the princess was 
visiting him at Carlton House, he announced to her that he had 
broken up her establishment at Warwick House and dismissed all 
her ladies, including her dear friend Cornelia Knight, and that he 
intended to pack her off at once to almost solitary imprisonment at 
Cranbourn Lodge, a small lonely house in Windsor Great Park. 
The princess was thunderstruck, but she made one wild throw for 
liberty. She fled on foot from Carlton House that night. When 
she reached the Haymarket she got into a hackney carriage and 
drove at headlong speed to find her mother at Connaught Place. 
Caroline was at Blackheath, and was summoned at once. Then the 
Duke of York came along after his niece with many promises of 
kindness and assurances of her father’s affection, and carried her 
back to Carlton House at half-past three in the morning. 

The first proof the Regent gave of his affection and considerate- 
ness was to call in Lord Eldon’s assistance for her further humiliation. 
The Chancellor was a man of humble birth, destitute of fine feeling 
and chivalry towards a royal lady in distress. The proud girl was 
compelled to listen to the story of her rebellion told over, to endure 
with dignified silence Eldon’s rough declaration that, had she been 
his daughter, he would have locked her up and kept her on bread 
and water. As soon as she was alone she burst into passionate tears, 
crying, “ What would the King have said if he had heard his grand- 
daughter compared to a collier’s ?” 
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She was held in durance at Carlton House—durance so real and 
so cruel that her kind uncle, the Duke of Sussex, brought the 
matter before the Government in the House of Lords; with little 
satisfaction to anyone concerned. In August the Princess of Wales, 
at her own request, went abroad. Her daughter was allowed to bid 
her farewell. They never met again. 

The princess was sent to Cranbourn Lodge, and endured much 
from her grandmother at Windsor, until a fortunate illness—a swelled 
knee—made it necessary that she should have sea air. She went to 
Weymouth, where she soon recovered health and spirits. She loved 
to be upon the sea in her yacht. One day there came by Weymouth 
the battleship Leviathan, of seventy-five guns, commanded by 
Captain Nixon, which saluted her Royal Highness. Captain Nixon 
came on board her yacht to pay his respects, and the impulsive 
princess was immediately seized with eager desire to inspect the 
man-of-war. Her preceptor, the Bishop, demurred—the Prince 
Regent might not approve. But Charlotte reminded the Bishop 
and the captain how Queen Elizabeth had delighted in her navy, 
and had not been afraid to go to sea in an open boat, and what 
better precedent could there be for Elizabeth’s enthusiastic successor 
in posse? 

So she was rowed up to the man-of-war, whose yards were dressed 
and manned in her honour. A chair of state was let down for her 
convenience, but she scornfully refused such amateurish assistance, 
and climbed the wooden walls by the ladder like a sailor, merely re- 
questing Captain Nixon to look after the disposal of her fluttering 
petticoats as he followed up behind. The royal tomboy inspected 
every corner of the ship, graciously complimented the captain on its 
size and order, and enjoyed her expedition immensely. 

After this seaside sojourn she lived at Carlton House, and 
appeared duly at Court. Then, in February 1816, life at last widened 
and brightened. Two years before, the handsome young Prince 
Leopold of Saxe Coburg came to London with the Allies, and fell in 
love with the bonny bright princess at first sight. Now he came 
back, proposed for her in form, found his affection had been 
treasured, returned, and they were betrothed. 

Their marriage took place on May 2—a Beltane bridal—in the 
Crimson Saloon at Carlton House, with all the pomp due to the 
heiress of England, and all the blessings of a joyful people. No one 
saw evil omens for the fair young bride, radiant with happiness and 
hope, outshining her clustered diamonds. For a year and a half she 
drank of the cup long deferred of perfect bliss, living a simple life of 
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wedded love and kindly actions. Then suddenly upon a stunned 
nation there fell the blow which struck it to its heart of hearts. 

On November 5, 1817, came the first disappointment, the first 
pang of sorrow. After two weary days of pain, the eagerly expected 
heir was born dead. At first there was no fear for the young mother ; 
then suddenly, at midnight, the warning came, so utterly unlooked 
for, so heartrending in the seemingly ruthless cutting-short of love 
and beauty, and happiness and hope. 

“Ts there any danger?” she asked incredulously, surprised at 
seeing her grief-stricken husband called back to her bedside. Al- 
most instantly after the faint words passed her lips she died. 

They laid her with her babe at Windsor, amid mourning so deep 
and universal that the memory of it is fresh in England after eighty 
years. There was more than grief ; there was anxiety for the succes- 
sion which was almost consternation. In her was lost the only 
grandchild of George III. For all his twelve handsome, stalwart 
children, the line of the stout old patriot King seemed on the verge 
of extinction. His few married children were childless, the others 
were in middle age. The Duke of Sussex had children, but by an 
illegal marriage with a subject.. The next nearest heirs also were 
childless. The nearest descendant of the Electress Sophia who had 
children was that Princess of Wiirtemberg who married Jerome 
Bonaparte, some time King of Westphalia, whose eldest son was 
Prince Jerome Napoleon, Imperialist Pretender to the throne of 
France, who died in 1890. The Regent’s unmarried brothers 
rushed at once into matrimony, and so the only child of George 
III.’s fourth son came to reign over us in the place of her beloved 
and lamented cousin. 

Woe unto us, not her, for she sleeps well : 

The fickle reek of popular breath, the tongue 

Of hollow counsels, the false oracle 

Which from the birth of monarchy hath rung 

Its knell in princely ears. ° 

These might have been her destiny 1 ! but no, 

Our hearts deny it : and so young, so fair, 

Good without effort, great without a foe : 

But now a bride and mother—and now ¢here ! 

How many ties did that sad moment tear ! 

From thy Sire’s to his humblest subject’s breast 

Is linked the electric chain of that despair 

Whose shock was as an earthquake’s, and opprest 

The land which loved thee so that none could love thee best. 

BYRON. 

A. SHIELD. 
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THE DEMAND FOR Looks. 


R. LANG has lately contributed to the Westminster Gaze/te 
an article upon a subject which has long had a kecn 
interest to me, and on which I have more than once addressed my 
readers—the question of “The Demand for Books.” I have always 
regarded as a national reproach the fact that in our middle-class resi- 
dences so few books are ordinarily to be counted. A room containing 
a couple of hundred volumes is not seldom dignified by the name of 
alibrary, and a score or two books enclosed in one of those table- 
shelves, with ends turning up on hinges—I am ashamed to say I 
do not know how to name them—representing at most an outlay of 
a few pounds, is often all one sees in a room crowded with costly 
furniture and dric-d-brac. Mr. Lang’s utterances on the demand for 
books are elicited by previous assertions of Sir Walter Besant, who 
holds that this demand “does not come from publishers, but 
from the public.” To this statement Mr. Lang demurs, maintain- 
ing the amusing paradox that the demand in question comes from 
authors. “It is they, and nobody else, who insist un producing most 
books.” Speaking for himself, he says, “I do the books because 
I like doing them; the demand is my own private demand.” 
Was anybody demanding a novel from Scott, he would like to know, 
when he began to write Waverley? This is true enough so far 
as it goes, and for one publisher who applies to an author for a 
book there are a score of authors who go to the publishers with sug- 
gestions concerning one. ‘The case is naturally altered when a few 
successes have been scored. After the appearance of the first three or 
four Waverley novels Scott was pestered for romances, and, unfortu- 
nately, in some cases was induced to supply them. The anxiety of 
many men to see themselves in print is undying, and so it will always 
remain. ‘There is, however, a genuine demand for a certain class of 
works, and special pleading, however it may amuse or interest, will . 
not alter the facts. 
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ARE THERE MAny BOOK-BUYERS? 


OLLOWING Mr. Lang’s beguiling lead, I have got away from 
the subject of book-purchasing. Roughly speaking, a popular 
writer addresses hundreds of thousands of readers. Of these, however, 
how many are purchasers? In the case of costly books, these may 
almost be said to be narrowed down to a few hundreds. A man of 
average taste, bent on a long journey, will purchase probably half 
a dozen cheap novels, English or French. A very much smaller 
class is that that will purchase a six-shilling novel with a view to 
reading it and putting it on the shelves. For one man who does 
this there are a hundred, and for one woman five hundred, who 
will get it from-a library. Book-buyers, however, exist, as I am 
in a position to state, and buyers of a class of books for which the 
demand is supposed to be the smallest. I will give an instance, 
which I think to the point. A volume of verse bya writer absolutely 
unknown to the general public—a first production, I believe—attracted 
the attention of a critic, whodevoted a few pages to it in a well-known 
Review. I read the comments on the volume while on a brief 
holiday in South Walcs, and noted the book as one to be purchased. 
Within a week I returned and ordered a copy through a bookseller. 
By then the edition was sold out, and I have never been able to see 
the book, much less to purchase it. I have no idea how many 
copies constitute an edition in the case of a work of this class. I 
am, indeed, lamentably unprovided with statistics in general. Still, 
if a book of verse, by a man previously unheard of as a poet, can be 
sold cut in a week or two, there must be a good many genuine book- 
buyers. How many people, I wonder, had the zous to buy the first 
edition of Mr. Swinburne’s “ Atalanta in Calydon” when it burst 
upon the public? Those of us who are most on the gui vive for rising 
talent cannot avoid missing chances. He would be an indefatigable 
man, and a close student, who would read all new verse in the expec- 
tation of coming upon a work of genius. Yet, how else is one to 
avoid a loss such as I mention? I am aware that these remarks are 
vague and disconnected. I contribute little or nothing to the 
elucidation of my subject, hence I say I should like statistics. 


THE SALMON CLAUSE IN INDENTURES. 


T is rather a pleasant task than otherwise to dispel illusions 
long current and let in the light to the dark chambers of 
mystery. An idea is prevalent that salmon was once so common 
in our great rivers that clauses were inserted in the indentures 
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of apprentices to the effect that it should not be served as food 
more than twice, or at the most thrice, a week. Few statements have 
obtained a wider circulation than this. I have myself heard the 
assertion that such clauses existed in indentures, made not once, 
but a score of times. Here is not a case, moreover, of vague and 
often repeated affirmation. Men with every claim to be regarded 
as authorities have advanced the statement again and again. The 
pages of Votes and Queries have been filled with what is called 
evidence. In books such as Ormerod’s “History of Cheshire,” 
Brookes’s “Art of Angling,” Pulman’s “Book of the Axe,’ 
Kerr’s “ Agriculture of Berwick,” and innumerable others, the 
existence of this clause in the indenture is mentioned as a 
thing well known and generally conceded. The theory indeed 
extended into other countries. In Scotland it was said to be com 
pulsory for a farmer to bind himself not to give his labourers 
salmon more than thrice a week. A writer in the Standard, 
February 27, 1883, declared that North-Western Irishmen still 
living could testify to the truth of “the servants at Ballyshannon, 
Co. Donegal, having, less than fifty years ago, bargained that they 
should not have salmon for dinner more than three times weekly. 
Even so far as the Continent the same idea has spread, the stipulation 
that salmon should not be supplied more than once a week being, it 
js said, known in Dordrecht and other places in Holland, and not 
unknown in Connecticut, in the United States. 


No INDENTURE WITH A SALMON CLAUSE TO BE FouNnp. 


HE question was first dealt with in a thorough fashion by 

Dr. T. N. Brushfield, in a paper read before the Chester 
Archeological Society, and printed in its journal. From this I 
derive many highly interesting particulars. The most curious thing 
concerning the matter is that no proof of the existence of such an 
indenture can be found. Scores of people assert that they have 
seen it, and many have been sanguine as to their ability to lay their 
hands immediately upon it. In no case whatever has it been forth- 
coming. Rewards were offered for the production of an indenture 
concerning the clause, a sovereign by the editor of the Worcester 
Herald, and £5 by Mr. Ffennell, an inspector of Salmon Fisheries. 
The latter stood open for more than a year, but no one appeared to 
claim it. The case, indeed, seems analogous to that of “ghosts,” 
Everybody knows some one who has seen one, but no one can bring 
adequate proof of existence or furnish evidence that will satisfy an 
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expert, Again and again sanguine people have believed that they 
have run the thing to earth, a form of expression appropriate enough 
in the case of ghosts. Positive statements as to where such 
indenture could be found have often been advanced, but the answer 
has always been, “The old woman burnt the papers last week,” or, 
“The vestry had been pulled down some time before, and_ the 
‘papers,’ one of which was the indenture in question, were now 
missing.” These constant failures to produce a thing once supposed 
to have been generally known justify a certain amount of scepticism 


as to their ever having existed. 


Was SALMON CHEAP BEFORE THE REFORMATION ? 


HAT tells more directly against the supposition that salmon 
was legally excluded as a constant fare of apprentices or 
workmen than the inability to produce a prohibitory clause is the 
fact that salmon never appears to have been so common in our 
rivers as to render probable an over-indulgence in it. Evidence 
exists in abundance that down to the period of the Reformation 
salmon, whether fresh or salted, commanded a high price. Dr. 
Brushfield advances proof that in 1292 a man “ was sued for fishing 
in the King’s Pool, below the bridge at Chester, and catching twenty 
salmon, worth twenty marks, and one salmon worth 10/.” Ata 
feast at the monastery of Vale Royal in 1339, at which the highest 
priced bull is rated at 4s., two salmon cost 6s. ; and in the expenses 
of the Sheriff of Yorkshire in 1528, I find twenty-eight great fresh 
salmon charged £3. 16s. 8d. In 4593-4, again, at Preston Fair, a 
salt salmon was viij’. vj. These are very large sums for the date, 
and render it highly improbable that apprentices could have objected 
to what must then have been regarded as a costly luxury. In explana- 
tion of the often iterated assertion, Buckland suggests that people were 
wont to go forth and catch the kelts which come “helpless and 
emaciated down the river after spawning operations.” Provided that 
citizens with numerous apprentices were accustomed to buy and salt 
quantities of these fish for the purposes of food, apprentices would have 
had a right to object. As a_result of his investigations, Dr. Brush- 
field is inclined to believe that the asserted clause in the indentures 
of apprentices must be regarded asa myth. It seems worth stating 
in connection with the subject that the chief cause advanced for 
objecting to salmon was the belief that it was a cause of leprosy. 
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